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REGRET. 

Oh! not for me the sunny hour, 

That glads the young, the wild, and free, 
The song, the dance, the witching power 
Of music, and of revelry : 

Oh! not for me the stars luok bright, 
The sunset or the song of even; 

When al! within is black as night, 

We turn ev'n from the light of heaven. 


Oh! not for me the wild bee’s hum, 
The summer or the sound of spring, 
When birds like blessed spirits come 
To wake us froin our sorrowing : 
Oh! not for me the roses bloom, 
Unless, perchance, that it may be 
‘To scatter faded o'er the tomb 

Of all that ounce was dear to me. 








ee 


Oh! not for me. Oh! not for me, 

*Tis written on my aching brow, 

Youth flings around its witchery, 

Life has no spell to bind me now ; 

The sun may rise and set, the sky 

Look bright in its own majesty 

Of loveliness—the winds may sigh, 

’Tis not for me, ‘tis not for me. Exiza 





A FRIEND'S WISHES TO A NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE. 
May they be happy as the noon-day sky, 
Which smiles so cheerful in a summer's day, 
When no sad cloud of gloominess is nigh, 
To cast athwart one melancholy ray. 


May both their hearts in unison be blest, 
And ever blended with such muteal love, 
As reigns unaltered in the faithful breast, 
Tho’ fickte fortune should its firmness prove. 


May peace and joy, and all the sister train 

Of smiling virtue, reign with them unmarr'd, 
And bleas their prospects with a bounteous gain, 
The industrious husband and the wife's reward. 


And ah! may both the highest bliss enjoy, 
Which heaven hath granted for what's human here, 
Till kindlier breezes shall their spirits buoy, 
To brighter regions in a nobler sphere. 
—_—_ 

We copy the following from a vulume of Poems recently published by John 
Mackay Wilson, formerly a lecturer on what some have called, ‘the Divine Art 
of Poesy ;” and whose essays in that department, we recollect, were high!) 
praised in the journals. In speaking of *‘the Enthusiast, and other poerns,” 


R. W. W. 


Mr. Prentice, of the Manchester Gazette, says,—* We now dismiss the volume, | 


with a persuasion, that if Burns had been alive, be would have rejoiced in its 
author as a companion in his more serious mouds ; that since Scott is dead, Scot- 
Jand has just cause to be proud, inthus beholding one of her sons take hold of 


the lyre which dropped from his hand ;—and that Professor Wilson, stil! living | 


—and long may his crown flourish !—has no occasiou to be ashamed of a name- 
sake possessed of so much of the richness, the wildness, and the daring of his 
own cummanding genius " :— 
SWEET HOME 

“ Twelve slow and chequered years have passed.—Again 

A stately vessel ploughed the pathless main ; 

And waves, and days together glided by, 

Till, as a cloud, on the Enthusiast’s eye 

His island home rose from the ocean's breast— 

A thing of strength—of glory and of rest— 

The giant of the deep!—while en his sight 

Burst the blee hills, and cliffs of dazzling white— 

Stronger than death! and beautiful as strong! 

Kissed by the sea, and worshipped with its song ! 

‘Home of my fathers!’ the Enthusiast cried, 

* Their home—ay ! and their grave!" he said and sighed 

But gazing stil! upon its glorious strand, 

Again he cried—* My own—my honoured land ! 

Fair Freedom's home and mine! Britannia ! hail ! 

Queen of the mighty seas ! to whom each gale, 

Froin every point of heaven a tribute brings, 

And on thy shores earth's furthest treasures flings ;— 

Land of my heart and birth‘ at sight of thee 

My spirit boundeth like a bird set free 

From long captivity! Thy very air 

Is fragrant with remembrance! Thou do'st bear 

On thy Herculian cliffs the ragged seal 

Of godlike Liberty? The slave might kneel 

Upon thy shore, bending the willing knee, 

To kiss the sacred earth that sets him free! 

Even I feel freer as I reach thy shore, 

And my sou! mingles with the ocean's roar 

That hymns around thee! Birth-place of the brave ' 

My own—my glurious home !—the very wave 

Rolling in strength and beauty, leaps on high, 

As if rejoicing on thy beach to die! 

My loved—my father-land ! thy faults to me 

Are as the specks which men at noon tide see 

Upon the blinding sun, and dwindle pale 

Beneath thy virtue’s and thy glory's veil 

Land of my birth ! where’er thy sons may roam, 

Their pride—their boast—their passport—is their home '’”’ 





HIGH LIFE IN THE EAST. NO. X. 
DEEGA FARM 

My last letter. dearest Florence, gave you a brief outline of the ways and 
means of an Anglo-Indian establishment. Had I not feared to weary you with 
mere domestic details, many other curious if not interesting particulars might 
have been added; and now | cannot help subjoining, for your future information, 
@ sketch of the principal depét in this part of the countfy for national and foreign 
products, whence we procure many articles of lucory, for which we must other- 
wise send to Calcutta or England. Sir Cuthbert imports his own wine ; and 
we are thus well supplied with the French, Portuguese, German, and Persian 
vintages ; but we are indebted to the enterprising proprietor of Deega Farm for 
& multitude of culinary stores collected from every part of the world. Mr 
Mavell’s establishment, at Dinapore, is one of the shew places of the Benga! 
Presidency. The estate is large, and highly cultivated, and there is absolutely 


nothing anattainable im the several departments of this well-furuished emporium 
‘The farm-yard, a large quadrangle, surrounded by stalls and houses, adapted to 
the various tnhabitasts, comprises horses, oxen, cows, camels, sheep, and, though 
ast, certainly not least, pigs: an animal, which, in this country, is never eaten 
by Europeans, unless it bas been reared wider the superiniendence of persons 
whose skill and attention may be securely relied upon Every speectes of the 
feathered race, capabie of dumesucation, ts to be found. Meany curious speci- 
mens fro the Himalaya and the neighbouring bill districts, gold and silver 
pheasants frown Cima, taihing birds trom Raj Mbal, and the splendid loernes and 
cockatoos of the lodian Archipelago. Atier baviag adumred the beautiful man- 
| ver in which all these animals are kept—the style certatuiy nut being mferiorto 
that adopted by any of our titied amateur breeders and fancters—we are ushered 
into an extensive range of shops aud store-louses, coutamming dried and salied 
meats, fish and preserved dainties, lermetically sealed, fruits, oils, pickels, sauces 
in endless catalogues, with a bazaar, upon a large scale, for carriages, farnitare, 
| china, glass, jewelry, and dbyouterie of all kinds. Mr. Havell bas tishing-boats 
belonging to bis establishment, which he dispatches to the sand heads, at the 
mouth of the Hoogley, adistance of four hundred miles, to catch and cure the 
delicate Mango and Hilsa fish, so much in esteem at our tables: these, when 
ready, are conveyed into the interior upon camels. No person, in bis way of 
| business, possesses so many facilites for the transport of stores, which traverse 
the country in all directions, both by land aud by water; consequently, those 
who are obliged to take up their residence in the most remote places, tay be 
easily and readily supplied with the splenduurs and conveniences of life, from an 


pretension to cheapness; the prices charged are high, though not more so than 


the demands exorbitant 


I question much, my dear Florence, whether I should have been at the pains 
| to perform an act of justice by describing the grazing and victualling depart- 


ments of Deega, bad I not been enchanted by the gardens and orchards, which | 


| transfurm it into a terrestrial paradise. Here, it may justly be said, that the 
citron is fairest of fruits, splendid indeed are the trees luaded with the large ripe 
bulbs of this delicious offspring of Pomona, and the still more gigantic shaddock 
All the fruit trees of Iudia are ornamental ; but the most beautiful and grace- 
| jal of the whole is the Plantain or Banana, with its broad feathery foliage of the 
most delicate and palest green, forming, with the tufted palms, so distinguishing 
a feature of tropic scenery, that, where either exists, we feel that we are iy 
habitants of a land brighter and more luxuriant than our own. Nothing can be 
| more beautiful than the pomegranate, whose red flowers are s0 much in request 
| 10 plantations at home; and the custara apple, the sweet lemon, the lime, aud 
| the guava, though not preceded by such superb Liosso:ns, are the productions of 


trees which would appear to advantage in any plantativa. The Mango groves | 


of India add considerably to the beauty of its woodland scenery, and the Jack 
bangs in magnificent clusters from the sumunits of large forest trees. ‘Ihe spon- 
taneous growth of flowers in these sunny realms is so exuberant that they seem 
not to require any hand, save that of nature; but under the care and culture of 
| gardeners, whom Mr. Havell has brought from Holland and China, they assume 
a glorious aspect. His gardens are beautifully Jad out, and exhibit a profusion 
of scents and hues which it would be vain to seek in the open air in any other 
place in the world. Ali the loveliest productions of Europe mingle with those 
| of more fervent climes; fair strangers from the Cape, and from South America, 
with the gorgeous tributes of the Celestial Empire; every thing is kept m the 
| most perfect order, and the number of persons employed in the numerous 
branches of this extensive concern amount to a thousand daily) Mr Havell 
inbabits a very handsome house, built in the Calcutta style, in which he lives en 
prince. From this establishment, though it is not, properly speaking, a hotel, 
travellers may obtain every kind of accommodation ; and many, either marching 
or proceeding up or down the river, take advantage of the superior excellence 


superintendence of the owner'scooks. Vehicles of every deseription are placed 
| at the disposal of those parties who may not be provided with their own, and 
the liberal and geutlemanly manner in which affairs of bosiness are carried on, 
entitles the spirited proprietor to commensurate returns. One fortune has al- 
ready been made and spent in England, by a person who could scarcely be ex- 
pected to limit his ideas to the narrow circle which it required fifty thousand 
| pounds to purchase. He wisely returned to a more congenial scene, where his 
| talents are appreciated, and where bis character and conduct have gained pim 


none of sv magnificent a scale. One, however, at Cawnpore, is equally famous, 
on account of its vineyards. The wine produced from them is not inferior to 
Constantia; and though at present it is made in very smal! quantities, the suc- 
cess of the experiment will, doubtless, lead to a more extensive cultivation of 
thegrape. This plant thrives admirably in many parts of India, and its fruit 
comes to perfection in the hot and dry season, in which it is most welcome 
The vine is trained over arcades of solid masoury, the frames being about two 
feet apart, built like door posts, flat atthe top. Avenues thus formed, when 
their mantling garlands are in full foliage, have a beautiful and imposing effect 
It is only during one part of the year, in which Evropean vegetables make their 


the stately plantations of commingled fruit and flowers, whence we obtain our 
green supplies for the table. The native products of the soil unite the dulce 
with the udile; the Brinjal, a vegetable in great esteem, proves to be my old 


blance to any egg, except that of an ostrich; the vetches, and other tribes, 
whose generic appellation | have forgotten, are also rather ornamental than the 
reverse, but though they destroy the elegance of the scene, we do not complain 
when cauliflowers and peas spring up beyond borders radiant with beauty. ‘I'here 
is a purple variety of the egg plant which attains a very considerable magnitude, 
and is esteemed the best: according to the opinion of an accomplished traveller, 
this is the Dead Sea apple. The plants which grow upon the shores of that 
dreary lake are infested by an insect, whic destroys the inside, but leaves the 
| exterior in al! its bloom andbeauty. When opened, this fruitage, so fair to the 

eye, is found to contain othing save dust and bitterness. It is only at one sea- 
| son of the year that this plant springs op. which may satisfactorily account for 
| ite absence at the visits of those persons who, disappo'nted in the object of 
| their search, have tou rashly pronounced the apples of the Dead Sea to be of 
| fabulous origin 





—>— 
SICILIAN FACTS. 
LA MADONNA DELLA GROTTA, OR, THE MIRACLE 

In a remote and thinly inhabited quarter of the city of Catania, at a small 
distance from the walls, in a dark cavern, into which the votary deseends bya 
| flight of steps, is the celebrated image of the MaJonna deila Grotta, said to 
have heen some years since accidentally found in that situation. It is famous 
| throughout Sicily, bot especially in Catania, for the number and importance of 
its miracies. It fronts the entrance, and is usually visited after dark, owing to 
its being seen but indistinctly by day, the tight of the sun being just sufficient 
to neutralize that of the lamp kept perpetually buruing before it, which is regu- 
larly supplied with oil by its numerous devotees. At irregular and uncertain 
periods, either from the descent of rain, the melting from the snows of tna. 
or a communication with the intermittent river, called the Guidicello, the Ame 
nanus of the ancients, the grot becomes filled with water. On these occasions 
the trimming and feeding the lamp is a task of some difficulty, performed, no 

doubt, by a person destined for that especia pose; b 
tion is pertinaciously reyected by the pious populace of ( 


his homan interven- 


who undoubt- 


* 


establishinent so weil stocked and so ably conducted. Of coarse there is no | 


is necessary to cover the enormous expense imeurred; and im po instance are 


of the cuisine, and furnish their tables with Indian luxuries, prepared under the | 


universal respect. There are many faros of the same deseriptiun in Lodia, but | 


appearance, that any resemblance to an English kitchen garden can be traced i | 


friend the egg plant, but it glows here to so large a size as to love its resem- | 


ingly believe @nd maintain that the painting, as well as the lamp, are often sub- 
merged m the Walter, the former, by the \wterposition of the Madonna, remain- 
ing uninjured, And the latter unextinguished by the moisture. Underneath the 
figure i@ am inecriy\ion affived by the head of the noble house of Lappala, 
commemorating what the devout Catanese assert to be an incontestible miracle , 
but in whieh the less enthusiastic reader will only perceive one of those extra 
ordinary concatenation of ciroumstances, which, in the great course of evente, 
ust at LMes OCCUr, Wilhoul jis being requisite to have recourse to supernatural 
interference for their explanation. L relate the tale as nearly as possible in the 
terms in which tt was narrated to me 
Some forty years sinee, an old gentleman, whose wife was dangerously indie 
posed, was returning one evening with his daughter, a girl of about fifteen, 
rom the above-mentioned grotto, where they had been paying their devotions, 
and praying for the intercession of the Madouna in favour of their afflicted re 
lative. ‘They were met, not many paces distant from the entrance of the cave, 
by a party of young men, who, perhaps heated by wine, taking advantage of the 
delenceless condition of a git! accompanied only by an old man, surrounded them, 
aud insisted on seeing the face of the former, who wore on ber head only a long 
veil, as is the custom of the Sicilians. In vain the irritated father resisted and 
remougtrated as well as he could; the young libertines removing the veil by 
furee, gratihed their efleosive curiosity, and went away laughing at their exploit, It 
would bave been well had their insolence ended there; but it happened that one 
of them, strack by the surprising beauty of the girl, seen by the light of the 
} moon, nearly full at the time, conceived the design of carrying bis outrage to a 
still greater extremity. After proceeding a few yards, he suddenly left bis com 
panions, and retracing his steps, soon overtook the gentleman and his daughter 
violently throwing the old man, who fruittessly endeavoured to oppose him, in- 
to the middle of the street, he took the terrified girl in his arma, and stopping 
ber mouth with his handkerchiel, carried her off, to the horror and consterna- 
tion of the unhappy parent, who, weak from age, and injured by the fall, was 
incapable of following the rapi steps of the youthfol aggressor, who wae soon 
outof eight. Affrighted and confounded, dubious what course to take, and stil! 
hoping it was puthing more than an t!l-timed frolic, and that the stranger would 
return with his child, he long waited near the spot in that fruitless expectation 
It was with a heavy heart that he at length took his way home, trusting to find 
his daughter arrived before bin, but was again disappointed. Fearful of aggra- 
| vating the illness of his wife by prematurely disclosing thie alarming circum 
stance to her, or applying to the police for assistance, which might after all be 
| unnecessary ; apprehensive, lest by publishing so unpleasant an adventure, he 
| might entail a reproach ou his daughter's honour, which it would in the sequel 
be difficult to remove 
| Whilst the agitated father was thos debating on the steps to be taken in this 
embarraseing #@union, hia daughter, on recovering from a swoon into which she 
had been thrown by terror, found herself alone in a chambér, which. by the 
light of the moon, she could perceive to be magnificently furnished. Her firet 
thought was to devise some expedient for discovering and identifying, on a fu- 
ture occasion, the unprincipled author of the outrage she had sustained. On 
searching for a memorial, she found one, in a gold repeater lying on a burean ; 
conjecturing it to belong to tle person who had so grossly insulted her, she 
placed it in her breast. She then opened a window, in the hope of its afford- 
ling her the means of escape; but it was far too great a height from the ground 
to hazard a descent; it next occurred that her cries might bring assistance, and 
she bad already begun to call for help, when she found herself seized from be- 
hind by the same person, as jt appeared to her, who had carried her off Her 
veil was thrown over ber face. She wae then taken down stairs, and conducted 
out of the house. After leading her in thie manner through a variety of streets, 
her guide stopped in the square of the Teotero, and inquired if she could find 
ber way from thence: on receiving a reply in the affirmative, he finally dis- 
tniased and left her. The fact was, that, mutable and unstable ac youth gene- 
rally is, despairing of being able to keep the affair a secret on the return of his 
| parents, who were at the tine at the theatre, and apprehensive of the conse- 
quences of hie offence, the young man already began to repent his violence, and 
to feel alarm at the serious dilemma in which the ungoverned passion or ca- 
| price of a moment had entangled him He had left the house in search of his 
| juvenile companions, in the view of finding some one who could accommodate 
| him with a suitable place for concealing and detaining his unfortunate victim 
| Happily not succeeding in this object, he at length, as we have said, resolved 
| on restoring her to her paternal resulence 
When the affrighted girl returne@, ber father, thoagh somewhat consoled Ly 
her presence, was alarmed at the agitation and the paleness which overspread 
her countenance On the daughter's recounting what had befallen her, and pro- 
ducing the watch which she had secreted, as affording a probable clue to the 
| discovery of the offender, the father was of opinion that all overt steps were 
| unadvisable. A complaint to the police, or a public attempt to discover the 
| owner of the watch, was sure to compromise the reputation of his child in the 
eyes of the misjudging and censorious world. Trusting, therefore, to time and 
providence for that justice whith circumstances rendered it impradent to look 
for publicly, he recommended his daoghver, for the present, to keep the extra- 
ordinary accidents of the evening a secret in her own bosom 
In the meantime, both father aod daughter took every means in their power, 
without rendering the circumstance public, to discover, what the approach ofa 
| certain event rendered every day more desirable, the perpetrator of so daring an 
| Outrage ; but m vain she had seen his features only indistinctly, and at a mo- 
ment when terror had confounded or weakened her senses In the promenades 
and places of resort, she met with no one whom she recognised as the same 
! In fine. the unhappy girl became a mother ; and the father of her child, the au- 
t f her dishonour, was as yet unknown to her 
= Ai and years rolled on. The child was brought up in the family as that 
of a deceased relation entrusted to their care. Still the youthful mother con- 
tinned to frequent the Madonna della Grotta, imploring her interposition, and 
calling on her to redress the ernel injury she had sustained in consequence of 
| devotion. to her boly image. For seven years she visited the cave almost night 
lv, and for seven yeare returned home wretched, comfortless, and despairing. 
In the meanticne, the boy grew op. greatly surpassing his companions of the 
same age. in size, beauty, and vivacity At length, on oecasion of some festi- 
val, it happened that a race took place, as customary, in the streets of Catania 
In most parts of Italy the horses are not mounted, but run without riders 
through the « rowded streets, goaded on by sharp points hike the rowels ofa ~~ 
which, pending from their hangings, and flapping to and fro, arge them - 
with indescribable fury. Otven, nad with the pain, they break through the ~ 
of spectators, who, without any defence, line the public ways, and SS ee 
plorable accidents, killing and matming all in their course It happen cain 
in the present inetanec. One of the racers bolted into the midet of the er ’ 
who fled here and there in confusion, climbing up the windows, or seeking ré- 
fage in the porticos of the houses Among thuse overthrows Cay down 
by the mfuriated animal, was the unfortunate child of the sutyect our story, 
whe, in company with a female servant. was returning from a } crowd 
soon col.ected roand the poor boy, deploring bis misfortune, and affording Wim 
the assistance in their power. One of them, a gentleman, alighting from his 
sorse, seemed much struck with the features of the child, and directed him to 
be carefully removed to his own residence, which was fortunately near at hand 
This was the Marchess Zappald, who, arriving at home, communicated the ac 
cident to bis lady, observing that he felt mte rested for the child, as he was the 
exact image of his own son when of that age The marehesn equally sur- 
anner, aflected fur the little sufferer 
prised at the resemblance, was, in like ma ~ a 
Learning from the servant the name and shoto at Ui wniatines, _ rand- 
| dispatched one of his domestics to apprise them of the misfortun (o=— 
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father, who himself belonged to the medical faculty, lost no time in accompany- 
ing the messenger to the nobleman's residence; charging his daughter, who 
was present when the alarming intelligence was communicated, to remain quiet 
at home, as he hoped the injury would not prove to be of a serious nature, and 
would lose no time in letting ber know the state of the child. But what so 
strong as maternal affection’ The distracted mother, paying no attention to the 


sery ; at another, to supplicate for peace to her wounded heart ; now, she cried 
to the blessed virgin for compassion, pow reproached her with the dreadful disas- 
ter befallen her in consequenee of ber devotion to herself. If me too Tate | 
to repr, she implored her to tevenge the wrongs she had sustai When 
the flood rendered the entrance of the grotto impracticable, she was seen 
kneel at the opening, and heard in frantic ecstasy, to blend together prayers, tears, 


The younger Zappala, after many weeks’ confinement, at length, to the inex. 
pressible joy of his wife and parents, rose once more from his bed ; but at the 
moment when all were congratulating :hemselves on theprospect of bis retn 
health, whether the appearance of returning strength was merely fallacious, or 
the exertion was too great for bis debilitated frame, in the act of removing to the 
sofa he broke one of the larger blood vessels of the breast, fell, and expired before 


injunctions of her father, followed his footsteps, and entering close bebind him ‘vows, and imprecatious ; happy, if, at least, the last had been unheard or un- | any effectual assistance could be administered. 


into the palace and the chamber where the boy lay, bad him in her arms before 
the bystanders were aware of her presence, 
er considerations, to the utter dismay of her confused parent, she broke into ex- 
clamations of “ My child! mychild!” Not that there was peed of words to 
divulge her secret, her overwhelming agitation and convulsive emotion would 
alone have betrayed the mother. Her father was now obliged to reply to the 
questions of bis noble hosts, by informing them that she was his daughter, ad- 


ding, with an excusable falsehuod, that her husband was an officer in the army, | 
| Tencontre lad just oecurred— there, on that spot, the very spot, where, more than 


then absent on service in Naples. 

When the first gush of maternal affliction had effused itself, and the mother 
had received the consoling intelligence that, though not safe to rewove the child 
at present, there was no ground for apprehending a fatal result, she recovered 
her se!f-possession sufficiently to look around her. What was ber surprise to 
recognise the very chamber, in which, seven years before, she had been so cruel- 
ly and ignominiously treated! ‘The window at which she had presented herself, 
the furniture, the bureau from which she had taken the watch, wi! were the 
same It was manifest that she was under the reof of the despoile: of her 
honour ‘The attempt would be vain to depict the various and contrasting emo- 
tions which now swayed her bosom; sorrow, indignation, resentment, fear, 
hope, alike affected her by turns. When at length alone with her father, who 
had testified bia intention of sitting up. as well as his daughter, in order to at- 
tend to the Jittle invalid, she imparted to him her unexpected discovery The 
clue was found, and the mystery was beginning to unravel itself; the locality, 
if not the actor of the crime. was ascertained. Nothing was more likely to in- 
jure her thay a precipitate revelation of so strange and even improvable a story, 
it would therefore be pradent to suffer herself to he entirely goided by circom- 
stances. ‘The father also apprized his daughter of the fictitious account he had 
given of her marriage to the marcheea, in which, for the present, it would be ad- 
visable to persevere. 

The health of the child continued to improve, and in a few days he was trans- 
ferred to the house of his grandfather, who, with his daughter, were often visit- 
ors at the palace of the marquess, It was not long before they ascertained that 
their nuble friends had an only son, then residing in Naples; whither, as it was 
said, baving been rather wild and dissipated, some youthful frolics had obliged 
him to retire about seven years befure, and whence he had not, during that pe- 
riod, returned; but he was now daily expected home. He had fallen in love, 
the marchioness informed them, with a daughter of the Duke of R—-, « Nea- 
politan nobleman of wealth and consideration, but whose family did not in ge- 
neral enjoy that reputation which could render an alliance with them a very de- 
sirable event; they had, therefore, prevented a certificate of his single state 
(stato libero) being sent from the church in which he was baptized, as is the cus- 
tom throughout Italy, and without which no marriage can be duly celebrated 
He had lately written to say that he should come himself to extract this doeu- 
ment from the parish register, and hoped to explain his conduct and intentions 
to the satisfaction of his parents. Anastasia, such was the young woman's 
name, felt her spirits revive at this intelligence. Her vows, she felt assured, 
had been beard ; the young man once present, she relied on the interposition of 
providence for opening her a way to redress for the cruel wrongs of which she 
had such just cauee to complain 

In a few weeks the young marquess, after so prolonged an absence, returned 
to his native city and paternal roof, When they first met, after the encounter, 
on the evening on which ovr story commences, neither the injured party nor the 
injurer at once recognized each other, though the former felt assured that the 
person before her was the individual of whose guilty and capricious violence 
she had become the innvcent victim. He was a young man of about twenty- 
six, remarkably handsome, 60 that on seeing him, far from entertaining any im- 
placable resentment, she felt her heart, ill treated as she bad been, engaged in 
his favour, aod that he had unly to ask for pardon in order to obtain it. On his 
part, the young man, apparently as great a liberiine as ever, was profuse in bis 
attentions to the handsome wile, as he imagined ber, of the absent officer; and 

paid her, in the language of gallantry, inany compliments on her beauty, which 
she in ber simplicity mistook for the expression of the heart; so evsily do our 
inclinations impose on our credulity. On his inquiring the regiment and name 
of her husband, and receiving the reply before given tu the marchesa, she was 
not a little surprised to hear him roundly agsert that he was one of his most 
intimate friends, though a fictitious character invented by her father for the oc- 
casion. ‘This indeed might have served as a measure for his veracity, and of 
the reliance to be placed un his sincerity. The marchioness, in the course of 
cunversation, mentioned to the son the accident that hed befallen the child, and 
his extraordinary resemblance to himself, when a boy, an information which he 
heard with spparent carelessness and indifference, the mother with some confu- 
sion, indeed, Lut not without secret satisfaction Receiving an invitation to dine, 
some days altcrwards, at the palace, she brought the child with ber; and in the 
hope of attracting observation, and bringing about an eclaircissement, sus- 
pended round his neck the repeater she had taken as a memorial on the night, 
of the outrage, supposing it would be recognized by him; and that he would be 
surprised into a confession before his parents, on whose good will, manifested so 
often towards both herself aud the child, she relied for obtaining the justice due 
to her. But her hopes were impressed on the shifting sands. Evther now aware 
of the person with whom he had to deal, or in reality, not recollecting bis pro- 
ery. he did not, or affected nut, to notice the testimonials of his misdeeds 
Not so his mother, who recollected the loss, and now recognized the watch, 
which had been a present of her own; she eagerly asked how it came into her 
possersion. Anastasia replied, that the watch belonged to the boy's father, and 
appealed to the younger Zappala for the trath of her assertion; saying, that he 
no doubt well remembered what had taken place on the evening on which he 
had missed that watch. Let the reader figure to himeelf, if he can, the oppres- 
sion of the heart, the sense of desolation, the feeling of helpless, irremediable 
misery which penetrated her, when, with perfect self-possession and composure, 
the dissembier denied all knowledge of any event to which the words of the lady 
would apply. If the watch had in reality ever been his, he might have lost it, or 
it might have been stolen from him. In fact, after so considerable a lapse of 
time, he could scarcely be expected to have any distinct recollection of so trifling 
an object. lusensibility for a few minutes came to the relief of the unhappy 
young woman. On recovering, she detarled the events of the fatal evening; 
but her tale, supported by the sole corroborating circumstance of the watch, and 
the partial testimony of her parent, was scarcely sufficient to produce conviction 


even in ber hitherto kind hosts, who, perhaps, interested as they had felt for her, | 


were by bo means inclined to second her pretensions to an alliance with the heir 
of their house. The young man, too, coolly observed, that he could not be held 
responsible if any of his companions had taken the liberty of making his resi- 
dence the scene of an imprudent frolic. Disappointed in their scheme for ob- 


His danger. overpowering al! oth- | 


' regarded, 


One evening, having thus vented her emotion before the image of the Madonna, | 
as she returned with ber father, ata few yards distant from the grotto, they were 
suddenly alarmed by the clash of arms, and bebeld five persons attacking a | 
gentleman, who was vainly endeavouring todefend himse!f from their murderous 
fory. What succoar could be afforded by a feebleold man and a helpless woman ! | 
They retreated as fast as they could into the cave, which they did not leave a 
second time, until all was again silent. When they reached the spot where the 


seven years before, the fatal outrage, fertile source of all her subsequent misery, 
had been committed, the body of a man lay weltering in bis blood. Terrified as 
they were, they could not leave this unfortunate person, if life were not already 
extinguished, to perish for want of assistance. As they bad no !ight, they bor- 
rowed the lamp which burnt before the Madonna, to examine the body of the 
unhappy man who lay before them ; as soon as the beams of the flickering light 
fellon his face, Anastasia, with a shriek of horror, recognized the features of 
her guilty lover. Woman, soft and weak on little occasions, often surpasses, | 
on greater ones, the boasted constancy of man. She knelt by bis side, she tore | 
her garments, and dressed his wounds with oil taken from the lamp of the 
Madonna. He muttered some indistinct words ; there were hopes he yet might | 
live. Just then a carriage drove along ; it was that of the marquess in search | 
of its master, from which, it was afterwards proved, he bad been fatally allured 
to alight only a few minutes before. The coachman drew up, and found the 
unfortunate pair busied in tending the wounded man In a few words they | 
related what they knew of the melancholy occurrence. It was necessary to | 
remove the sufferer, but the old man, who, as we have said, was of the medical | 
profession, declaring that the motion would probably be fatal, a mattrass and 

planks were borrowed from a neighbouring house, on which the marquess was 

conveyed to his own residence. | 

When the husband was brought home desperately wounded, it was natural | 
that the wife should be agitated ; but the emotions she manifested on the occa- 
sion, seemed rather those of terror and apprehension than of genuine sorrow 
The afflicted parents in vain bewildered themselves in conjecturing the quarter 
from which the blow was struck. In the short time that their son had been in 
Catania, they could searcely believe that he had already provoked an enmity so 
deadly as that of which he bad become the victim. It seemed as if Zappala | 
was destined to be ever the evil genius of Anastasia. In despite of the humane | 
attentions bestowed on him by herself and father, suspicions felt upon them as 
accomplices, uf not perpetrators, of the assassination. ‘The coachman deposed 
that a person had stopped the carriage, and whispered something in a low tone 
of voice tu bis master, which perhaps might bave been a challenge, for he imme- 
diately alighted, and taking his sword with him, accompanied the stranger. 
desiring the carriage to drive on, and return for bim m the course of a quarter of | 
an hour. When he came back, he found the marquess lying wounded, and 
Anastasia and her father the only persons near him. 

The injury inflieted by the marquess on Anastasia was now, owing to her | 
imprudence, either generally known or suspected ; she bad been heard to iropre- 
cate vengeance on him; her innocence was therefure allowed on all hands to be 
highly questionable. The laws of Sicily answer admirably to the definition of 
Anacharsis ; they are cohwebs, through which wasps and larger flies easily break | 
through, but in which the smaller and weaker are fatally entangled and caught 
The unhappy father and daughter were arrested on the following morning, and 
thrown into prison to abide a charge of murder. 





Whilst this wretched pair languished in a dungeon, the wounded man Jay ina 
dangerous condition; the surgeons, whilst they did not absolutely forbid hope, 
gave ne ground for indulging in any sanguine expectations of recovery. His 
parents, indeed, were unwillingly brought to believe the unhappy Anastasia con- 
cerned in the atrocious attempt; but the wife unhesitatingly declared her con- 
viction of her guilt, and loudly called for justice on the miserable prisoners, who 
were confined in separate cells, forbid all communication with each other, and 
treated with unusual rigour. Evidence was scraped up on all sides against 
them. Her complaints and menaces, the mere ebullition of rage and disappoint- 
ment, her very wrongs were all registered in frightful array againet her; and an 
early day was appointed for their trial. To complete the sem of their misery, 
grief at their imprisonment shortened the days of the infirm mother of Anastasia, 
who never, after their unjust arrest, beheld again either her husband or her 





daughter, but died destitute and forlorn in the hands of strangers. 


| contrariness. 





The wife of the younger ZappalA was, as we have said, near the period of 
her confinement ; alarm and agitation accelerated that event. She suffered 
much, and was reduced to such extremity, that the faculty pronounced her to be 
dying, and directed the customary administration of the sacrament. It was 
then. to the horror and surprise of the afflicted family, that the wretched woman, 
torn at once by fear, remorse, and despair, confessed that her husband had been 
assassinated by her paramour, the Cavaliere T———, then lurking in Catania | 
in disguise ; and, dreadful to relate, she was herself conscious of, and privy to 
the horrible attempt. The cavaliere had planned the assassination before they 
left Naples, but she had at that time dissuaded him from the horrid design 
After the death of her husband. it had been her intention, having as a widow 
become her own mistress, to have married the cavaliere Such. to the 
consternation of the marquess and marchioness, was the appalling confession of 
their daughter-in-law, who imagined herself on the point of death But having 
disburthened her conscience, though the child to which she gave birth perished, | 
| she began, unexpectedly by all, to recover her strength, and in a few days was | 
declared out of danger | 
The hostand, who was kept in ‘gnorance of the participation of his wife in 
the murderous attempt on his life, Jav in a very uncertain condition, wavering 
between life and death. The elder Zappala in the mean time, though, as is the 
custom in Sicily when events of this dreadful nature occur in families of 
| distinction, he kept the frightful tale as secret as possible, had not been slow to 
do an act of justice, as far as related to the acquitting the unfortunate Anastasia | 
and her father of all concern in the assassination. They were accordingly re- 

leased from prison, and returned to their home, not su much consoled at their 
liberation, as desolate and afflicted at the loss of a wife and mother 

As the health of the younger marchioness ameliorated, she evidently repented 
of the disclosures she had made with the fear of death before her eyes; and | 
gladly would she, had it not been too late, have retracted them. She became 
sullen and reserved, obstinately refusing to throw any further light on the affair ; 
and would answer no questions respecting the disguise or concealment of the | 
t i 








| Cavaliere T——-—, who was not to be found in Catania, although a diligen 
| search was instituted by the police | 
| Whilst these inquiries were going on, the lady still remained confined to her 

bed. One night, her attendant, who bad orders to administer medicine to her at | 


| to the cares and occupations of domestic life. 
| mitted from the earlier times of the “immortal city” examples of the chastity 


The unhappy widow, though she survived her husband, died young, leaving 
their child beir, hy the laws of Sicily, to the house of Zappala, and to his grang- 
father, on whose demise he succeeded to the title and estates.* 


* This event was related to the author by the present Marquess of Zappala. 


—<>_— 
MY AUNT ELEANOR. 


BY FELIX FLY LEAP, ESQ. 

My aunt Eleanor was a great oddity—a character—an original. Her old maid 
Sarah, described her the best by saying. she was * the most contrayry woman 
she ever knowed.” This was, indeed, my aunt's great failing—contrariness 
she was the very reverse of Saint Paul, for she had learnt, in whatever state she 
was, therewith to be dis-content 

She was a seven-month’s child, and came into the world, contrary to all 
expectation, one twenty-ninth of February. This cireumstance gave riseto a 
paradox, which it was my poor aunt's pleasure to keep up: for, as I madea 
point of presenting ber with a birth dav ode when the time came round—leap 
yearly, as ] may say—and as she delighted to exhibit my youthful effusions to 
her friends and acquaintance, many was the stare of astonishment when the Pood 
old lady, at seventy-eight, presented 4 copy of verses, addressed “To my axnt, 
on her Twenty-sixth Birth-day.” I know pot if there is such a bump as that of 
If there is, no doubt my aunt was born with it: and it grew with 
her growth, and strengthened with her strength. When quite a little one, this 
disposition manifested itself. If hermamma brought her a beautiful blue-eyed 
doll from the fancy fair, she would exclaim, “ Ab! but I wish its eyes had 
been black."” And when her kind papa presented ber with a delightful little 
picture-book, the very prettiest of the “Juvenile Library,” she would provok- 
ingly say, **O dear! I wish it had been Goody Two-shoes instead of Robinson 
Crusoe !” 

At school, it was justthe same. If you sent her a plumb-cake, she wanted a 
battledore and shuttlecock: and if a battledore and shuttlecock had been pre- 
sented, she was sure to have longed fora plumb-cake. On breaking-up day, 
while all the rest of the schvol were enjoying themselves, and exhibiting their 
prizes to each other, Miss Eleanor was found crying ina corner. Her governess, 
the cream of the milk of buman kindness, hastens to console her: and, on 
inquiry, finds that she 1s weeping because her Morocco work-box is not a silver 
pencil-case. 

My aunt was marriedearly. Her first season at Cheltenham procured her an 
admirer, Captain C., of the fifty-somethingth—I forget the exact number of the 
regiment—who was considered to be a very eligible match, both in point of 
pocket and pedigree. Congratulations poured in on all hands: young ladies 
descanted on the captain's fine person; old ones, on his gentlemanly manners ; 
aud thuse who were intimate indeed, ventured to suggest how nice it would be 
to have a large establishment and carriages of one’s own, and the entrée, of the 
very hest society. | well remember the description my poor mother used to give 
of her first visit to aunt Eieanor after “the conquest.” Embraces were ex- 
changed—hands were shaken—and compliments were paid. ‘ What a lucky 
girl you are, Eleanor,” exclaimed my mother; “ I’ve known many young ladies 
take the waters sixteen seasons running, without so much as a flirtation; and 
here you go, for only one poor month, anda gallant captain falls a-dying for you.” 
“Ah!” replied the blooming damsel, “ it’s all very well, I suppose, but oh! if 
it had but been the major!" 

My aunt was blessed with only one child, a son—* if it had but been a daugh- 
ter !"—and that died young; in consequence, some say, of its mamma giving 
it physic con/rary to the doctor's direction. My uncle popped off soon after, and 
my aunt put on a widow's cap. (but of a different pattern from any that had ever 
been seen before.) and from that day to this she bas lived a life of competent 
contrariety—of independent oppositeness. From that day to this, did I say 
alas! not so; for my aunt isno more. She has died, and left me her heir, 
contrary to all expectation—and this was her last, death-hed, request—*' Dear 
Neddy, bury me with my feet towards the west, and let my coffin be made of 
lignum vita !"’ wood of life. 

—~p— 
THE WIVES OF CASAR. 


Cossutia.— Cornelia.— Pompera.— Calpurnia. 

While the Roman republic retained the austere and frugal manners essential 
to ite liberty, the domestic virtues of its females were the honourable sources of 
their personal celebrity. In the youth of the aspiring commonwealth, it was 
rather the effect of primitive antonomy, than that of law or regulation, that the 
females were excluded from all concern or influence in state affairs, and destined 
Tradition had, however, trans- 


and courage of its females; and the memorable virtue of Lucretia,* Clelia, 
and the vestal Claudia, continued long to animate the generous emulation of the 
Roman ladies. Fame was a laudable selicitude ; honourable alike and advan- 
tageous to the bold vet simple genius of a rising people; it was, accordimgly, 
the inspiring love of glory which impressed the early ages of the commonwealth 
with that distinctive character of lofty pride which we shall seek in vain in the 
declining periods of the empire Emulation was the mighty source of Roman 
grandeur; but, if a laudable ambition was the secret spring and common parent 
of the pristire virtues of the Roman state, the guilty objects of that passion, in 
the latter ages of its history, were as infallibly the causesof its fall. The extent 
of conquest, and the consequent exuberance of wealth and foreign luxury, 
destroyed a fabric raised in poverty and warfare. Nor did the infection first 
assail the /imits of the Roman domination, the corruption rankled at the core, 
and spread to the extremities ; for the greatness of its power was yet discernible 


| in the remotest regions of the empire, when the certain principle of rum was 


visible at home —The oppressive usurpations of the first triumvirate had raised 
a multitude of selfish passions, inimical to the common welfare of the empire ; 
and the open ropture of its chiefs achieved the consummation of the national 
calamity. The republic still was teeming with the sanguinary instruments of 
Sy!la, Marios, and Cinna; a desperate and odious multitude, inured to the de- 
pravity, and stained with all the crimes of the proscriptions. By such a mass 
of unemployed iniquity the recurrence of demestic discord was looked on as the 
advent of licentious outrage, violence, and spoliation; every criminal appetite 
was to be indulged by the purveyance of the sword. An avenue was opened to 
the dissolute rapacity of a redundant and demoralized capita) which revelled im 
the vice of sensuality, and spurned at once the impotence of law and the annr 
hilated bonds of honour, order, and religion. ‘The aristoeracy bad meanly 
tampered first, and afterwards had taken the more fatal step of fleecing from the 
bold nsurper of supreme authority ; the subtle policy of Casar debased the re- 
putation and neutralized the power of the patrician order, while his persuasive 


taining reparation for the injustice of which they were the victims, the aged | certain intervals, having done so, was directed by her mistress to retire to rest. | eloquence, and the superior lustre of his military fame, united with the prompt 


parent and his wretched daughter returned home with the child thus cruelly 
disowned by his unnatural father; for that he was so, notwithstanding his un- 
paralleled effrontery, Anastasia still felt assured, from the well-remembe 
tone of his voice, the coutuur of his person, and other circumstances, which had 
impressed his figare on her memory. What was still more crvel, the Marquess 
and his lady conceiving it necessary to put a stop at once to such pretensions as 
those of Anastasia, or, perhaps, giving credence to the unblushing assertions of 
their son, declimed all further intercourse with either father or daughter. A vio- 
lent fit of illness long confined the latter to her bed. Her life was despaired of, 
but youth, and a good constitution, triumphing at length over disease, health be- 
gan slowly and partially to return 


In the meantime, the younger Zappali, having overcome his father's ob- 
jection to his marriage with the daughter of the Duke of R-———, returned to | 
Naples. On his arrival, it appeared to him that the lady was considerably 


estranged, and that she received him with restraint and indifference. This 
change, it afterwards proved, had been effected in his absence by the Cavaliere 


T——., a relation of her family, who himself aspired to her hand; but being a | T 


person of little or no fortune, he had been rejected by the Duke, much, it was 
hinted in the circles of Naples, to the disappointment of the daughter. Onthe 
return, therefore, of Zappala, notwithstanding the alienation which he might 
perceive or suspect in the lady's sentiments, the marriage was hurried on with 
unasual rapidity. Soon after their union, the Marquess determined on carrying 
his young bride to the place of bis nativity. The Duke, the Dochess, anda 
large suite, among whom was the Cavaliere T——, accompanied the newly 
married couple. They were received with all the pomp and magnificence due 
to their rank, and the kindness and hospitality befitting their near connexion 
After spending a few weeks with much satisfaction, the party, with the exception 
of the bride and bridegroom, returned to Naples, It was observed that matri- 
mony bad not increased the lady's affection for her husband, and eccasional quar- 
rele began to augur thatthe union was pot likely to turn out a happy one. Mouths 
passed in this manner; the lady was on the point of giving an heir to her hus- 
hand, when a series of extraordinary circumstances took place; and the wrongs 
done to the unfortunate Anestasia, was tardily but fearfully avenged 

Deserted, despised, bereft of her last hope by the marriage of the guilty Zap- 
pala, denied ai! reviress from the justice Of mercy of man, the wretched young 
woman had recourse to that of Heaven. Night after night saw ber prostrate 
before the Madonna della Grotta. In a frame of mind bordering on frenzy, she 
wer at one time heard to call for vengeance on the unfeeling author of her mi- 


| retribution was not yet full; and the imprecations of Anastasia on the guilty 


| When she again rose for the same purpose, she was surprised at not receiving an 
answer, though she called her severaltimes. Apprehensive thatshe had swooned | 


| the sight which awaited her. Tlalf out of bed, her limbs distorted by ineffectual | 
| struggles, her features frightfully convulsed by the death spasm, the wretched 

| woman lay bathed from head to foot in a lake of yet warm blood, which 
| still continued to ooze forth from her numerous wounds. She had been 


| poniarded during the short sleep of the maid inthirteen different parts of the body 
| e 
| The terrified family were instant!y called up to hear the appalling intelligence, 


| and witness the borrid spectacle, which, though none could regret the fate of so 
abandoned a creature, filled the house with horror and alarm. the more so, as 
suspicion might very naturally fall on the husband, and would scarcely be pre- 
vented by the fact that he was himself in a desperate condition, and unable to 
move without assistance. | 
In the intezim the murderer had escaped, nor was he ever discovered. The | 
opinion most accredited was, that it was the act of her paramour, the Cavaliere 
T———., enraged at her having named him as the assassin of her husband. It 
appeared that he must have been in possession of private keys to the lady's 
apartment, of whicn he probably availed himself for the purpose of committing 
| the murder, as all the doors leading to her chamber, though carefully locked on 
the preceding evening. were found open in the morning. The canseriéra said 
that, on rising the first time, it had appeared to her, though, overcome with sleep. 
she had not much attention to the circumstance, that something moved 
hehind the curtains ; but she had not observed that the door of the alcove, in 
which the bed was situated, was open. The strictest search was made for the 
cavaliere throughout the kingdom, but he was never afterwards heard of 


pail 


This succession of sad events at length opened the eyes of the marquess and 
his consort, and excited a tardy repentance in the bosom of theirson. Al! con- 
curred in admitting these terrible visitations to be a merited chastisement for his 
conduct to the il!l-treated Anastasia, and the effect of the indignation of the Ma- 
donna. He. in consequence, came to the resolution of doing her justice by 
marriage, which, owing to the very precarious state of his health, which rendered 
all delay hazardous, was celebrated immediately 

Tt was fondly hoped that, after so moch crime and suffering, all would finally 
be well; but it was not the wil! of Heaven to withold its hand; the measure of 


lover were destined, to her cost, to be fully and fatally accomplished on the repen- 


j tant husband 


| certain numbe- of the Roman hostages, and generously dismissed them, wit 
at their hea'l, in freedom to their country 
sensibili'y and prudence of a virgin. 


decision of his measures, attached the bold and reckless to his fortunes. 
Venality, encouraged by the leaders of the hostile parties, was recompensed 


red she brought the light to the bed, and was there struck motionless with horror at | with proJigality; patriotism was sacrificed to faction. All was changed ; de- 


pravity became the standard of the Roman character; and, in such a state of 
wide abandonment, the virtues of the Roman matron perished with the piety and 
morals of the citizens. 

It was at such a seasonof prevailing profligacy that the influence of the Roman 
females was brought into extended operation on the system of society ; and, 
unfortunately for their character, it is drawn from previous seclusion but to strike 
as with examples of ambition, cruelty, and prostitution It is true that there 
oceasionally breaks on us an isolated instance of chastity or heroism ; but 80 
dissociated is it from the vulgar prevalence of vice, that it more forcibly illus 
trates by its contrast the gross degeneracy which surrounds it. Well might 
the indignant satirist of tater times advert to the pudicity and frugal virtues of 
the sylvan reign of Saturn and the youthful Jove: well might he, when be look- 


| ed upon the sensual usage of his day, indulge in fancies of that rural modesty 
' 
| and peace, when the caverns uf the wilderness affurded homes and temples to 4 


unsophisticated race ; when a wife, the hardy native of the mountains, spread 
with rushes, leaves, and skins of beasts her husband's bed Striking as the 
contrast is between a state of such primaval purity and hardihood, and the 
abandoned manners of the time in which he lived, it transcends but little. if at all, 
the comparison a moralist may draw between the toils and strict economy of 
infant Rome, and that volnptoous and costly luxury which originated with the 


| Cwesars, and carried its destructive influence through the declining ages of the 
| empire. 


The early Roman people were alternately employed in husbandry and warfare 


| —pursuits which equally conduced to individual vigour, abstinence and inde- 


pendence : and so exclusively devoted were this wise and simple people to the 
tillage of the soil, and the contingent perils of the camp, that five hundred years 





* The indignant spirit of Lucretia disdained a life which Tarquin had forcibly 
despoiled of its matronal purity. The noble virgin Clatia, the daughter of Poplicols 
the consul, was a hostage in the camp of king Porsenna. Fortune favoured her 
escape ; she deceived the watch of the Etrurian army, and at the head ade ba 
virgins swam the Tiber, amidst the javelins of the pursuing enemy. The king's a= 
baceadors reclaimed the leader of the daring enterprize, and Cletra was accordingly 
but Porsenna, admiring her intrepid character, permitied her to Clea 
The herome’s election proclaimed the 


restored : 
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before the dawn of foreign arts on its austere and grave community.* 
The continent and sober morals of the men were faithfully reflected in the modest 
virtues of their wives anddaughters. The duties of the wife and mother were 
the studies of the Roman matron, ignorant of artificial or refined amusement, 
ber occupations centered in familiar offices alone ; her pleasures were the 
pleasures of utility ; her glory was to give a race of labourers and soldiers to 
the state. Her very recreations were essentially domestic The spindle, web, 
and loom, and the garment of the thrifty conqueror, by turns the tiller and de- 
fender of his native soil, was invariably the produce of his wife, his daughters, 
and the maidens of his household. 

With what a wise concern the rade bat politic Romans strove to cherish and 
perpetuate the native manners of their rising state, is variously attested by their 
institations ; by an austere and lasting tutelage, the magisterial consorship, tri- 
bunals of domestic law, provisions touching dowry, and sumptuary regulations 
on points of luxury and decoration ; all directly levelled at the maintenance of 
feminine decorum and simplicity. Besides, they had their temples dedicated to 
a goddess who presided over inodesty and the peace of married life; a divinity 
whose worship could propitiate the affection and fidelity of husbands. — The 
senate dignified, by its decrees, the females who had served the state; as In the 
instance of the wife and mother of Coriolanus, who prevailed upon 4 son and 


hasband, who had spurned the power of the fathers and the prayers of the | 
priesthood. Rome was ransomed by the females of the city from the spoliation | 


and ferocity of Brennus; subsequently to the massacre of Canne, the same 
exalted spirit of a female achieved a service to the commonwealth, commero- 
rated and requited, at the same time, by the solemn gratitade of senatorial 
decree 
state, that the penal sanction of domestic law were obsolete ; the power vf life 
and death existed in the husband ; yet the matron in her housebold exercised wn- 
limited authority ; the legal option of divorce, adapted to the manners of a dis- 
solute community, was utterly repudiated by the continence and virtue of an 
undebauched society ; and the ascendant of the Roman females privately yet 
forcibly prevailed, till the restraints and safeguards of seclusion were removed, 
when the free communion of the sexes introduced facilities of evil, and was 
gradually fatal to the common chastity. In the progress of refinement, the dis- 
tribution of domestic offices effected an important alteration in the manners of 
the Roman females ; the previous occupations of the matron devolved upon the 
members of a menial establishment; and the wives and daughters of the 
wealthier citizens, engrossed 10 longer by the thrifty duties of a simple house- 
hold, sought, in the pleasures of externa! com:nerce, the recreatious aod amuse- 
ments of a rank exempted from the meaner business of life. The inequality 
of ranks, the exorbitauce of private fortunes, and the ridicule—in such a state 
of full-blown luxury—attached to primitive frugality, conduced to that consum- 
mate state of dissolute profusion which rose and grew with the dominion of the 
Cesars. But that which chiefly hastened the corruption of all orders of the 
state, and more especially the depravation of the Roman females, was their pas- 
sion forthe splendoure of the theatre, and the consequent rivalry that raged 
among them for pre-eminence in public retiaue, in brilliance of costume, and all 
the like various accessaries of vena! and ambitious beauty. The public spectacles 
were thronged by audiences of gross licentiousness and open infamy. The Roman 
wives unblushingly contested the favours of a player. ‘The vice of the com- 
manity surpassed the powers and influence of laws 
with the designs of a reformer, succeeded to the empire, he was daunted in bis 
salutary projects by three thousand cases of adultery inscribed upon the rolls of 
criminal impeachment.—To this depraved condition were the morals of the Ro- 
man females rapidly advancing, immediately anterior to the dictatorship of 
Cesar; a change, indeed, from that austere simplicity, when the elder Cato 
struck from the list of senators the man who had invaded modesty so far as to 
kiss his wife in presenee of his daughter 

Julius Caesar had four wives. We know but little of the first of them, Cossu- 
tia, who was rich and of equestrian fainily Casar was affianced to her in his 
boyhood, when predilection had but little part, on either side, with the alliance. 
Accordingly be repudiated her before cohabitation, and espoused Cornelia, 
Cirna's daughter. By this connectiun Caesar made himself obnoxious to the 
power and enmity of Sylla, whose ascendant, at the moment, was of paramount 
authority in Rome. As he was the mortal enemy of Cinna, he neglected 
neither menace nor persuasion to dissolve an vnioa so repugnant to bis politics 
and personal objections. But Cwsar. independently of the inflexible spirit 
which strengthened his persistence, had been educated by his aunt, the wife of 
Marius, and had consequently the additional incentive of party hatred to cun- 
firm him ina step, at once evincing his affection for Cornelia, and his resolute 
devotion to the Marian cause. Besides, if neither pride nor conjugal fidelity 
had influenced his conduct, the power of Cinna was extensive; and his ea 
racter was tov emphatically known, by its viudictive violence, for Cesar to ima- 
gine he would calmly acquiesce in the dishonour of his daughter. His resolute 
demeanour was, however, visited by Sylla with extreme severity. He deprived 
him of the priesthood, of his own and of his wife's estate ; annulled his right 
of family succession; and would probably have carried his resentment to the 
last extremity, but for the momentous crisis of his fortune, which led him to 
postpone the pucishment of Caesar's contumacy, to the prosecution of more 
comprehensive measures, and the ruin of more formidable adversaries. The 
vestal virgins, too, had joined their supplications with certain of the most dis- 
tiuguished citizens of Rome in behalf of the unyielding Cesar ; and Sylla was 
accordingly content to yield a cold concession to the prayers, which it was im- 
politic, perhaps, and evendangerous to deny. At the same time, his penetrating 
mind foresaw the future grandeur of his enemy, and foretold the evils he would 
one day bring on the republic ; and though he acquiesced, tv all appearance, in 
the wishes of his partisans, he neglected not to waken their suspicions ; for, 
defending, upon public principles, the project he abandoned, at the instances of 
private intercession, he emphatically told his partisans, that ‘* there were many 
Marwuses in the person of the youthful Cesar.” Cornelia died as Caesar was 
about to leave the capital, to take on him the duties of a questorship in Spain. 
He deeply felt the loss of this exalted female, whose spirit was adapted to the 
peril of the times; and, though hitherto the honour of public eulogy had been 
restricted to the funerals of aged women, Cesar delivered from the tribune+ an 
oration on Cornelia, who had perished in the prime of life Such was the im- 
pressive sorrow and devotion which pervaded his address, that the Roman popu- 
lace retreated from the forum in perfect admiration of his chaste and animated 
eloquence, which formed at once the eulogy and lamentation of a wife, so justly 
honoured and so tenderly beloved. Cornelia left a daughter, Julia, the future 
wife of Pompey 

If the affectionate fidelity of Cornelia endeared her memory to Cwsar, it was 
poignantly impressed on his remembrance by the character of Pompeia, hie suc- 
ceeding wife She was the daughterof Q. Pompeius Rufus, and the niece of 
Sylla ; remarkable alike for beauty, gaiety, and the susceptibility of her com- 
plexion. It is probable that her connexion with Casar was rather the result of a 
political arrangement than thatof passion or esteem ; her affection or her fancy 
was engrossed by Publius Clodius, a Roman of illustrious family, ascending in 
autiquity above the originof Rome itself. He was in the flower of life ; opulent, 
profuse, and brave ; possessing some attractive graces of the mind, a lively and 
satiric wit and an ingratiating and polite address. He was a person of un- 
governable passions, prone to turbulence and even peril; reworseless in his 
enmities, and utterly indifferent to reputation. His countenance, though emi- 
nently handsome, was expressive of his character, and combined with an intrepid 
air, the profligacy of a reckless libertine. Such was his contempt of censure 
and opinion, that his incestuous commerce with his sisters was a fact of vulgar | 
notoriety in Rome ; which, far from striving to cunceal, he vaunted in convivial 
moments to his dissolute associates. In the prosecution of his objects, he had 
openly defied the magistracy and the laws; he was lavish of remuneration to his 
creatures, and a prodigal cortupter of authority, where money could prevail 
above the sense of duty, equity, and honour 
profligacy, sustained by the appliances of rank and ample fortune, was cherished 
and confirmed by the examples of surrounding vice ; and the natural audacity 
of Clodius, who never shrunk from the indulgence of such appetites as gold or 
daring criminality could gratify, impelled him to the enterprise on Caesar's wife, 
Pompeia; who, apparently, was favourable to his passion, and shared the infamy 
and peril of its satisfaction. 


The character and person of the sanguine Clodius were calculated to prevail | 


upon the temper of Pompeia. He urged his suit, accordingly, with gradual suc- 
cess; and his eventful triumph was but delayed hy the vigilant suspicions of 
Aurelia, Caesar's mother. The increasing inclination of Pompeia had not 
eluded the perception of that austere and virtuous matron ; who continued, upon 
all Orcasions, to accompany Poinpeia, as a safeguard, to the uniform frustration 
of the successive schemes of Clodius 
reached by the devices of Pompeia, and by the participation of her lover, in a 
pian, involving such unprecedented rashness and impiety, that no suspicion of a 





* The pleasures of imagination, taste, and luxury were foreign to the early Romans, | 


who avoided till the later periods of the commonwealth the open system of concu- 
binage which they afterwards obtained ' 

1 The tribune from which Caesar spoke his funeral oration on Cornelia, was destined 
to commemorate the mutual cruelty and triumph of prevailing parties. [t was stained 
by turns with the illustrious blood of either factiun, in the days of the proscriptions and 
trumvirates. Beyond the satisfaction of a sanguinary vengeance, these horrible 
examples were destined to awe the Roman populace. The heads of the decapitated 
chiefs, the trophies of a stern ferocity, were exultingly exhibited to the disgust an! 
terror of the wondering — It was here that Manrws exposed the head of Mark 
Antony, the er ndfather of the triumvir—an orator, who once had graced the self- 
same ro<trum with truumphal spoils. Sylla had similarly stained it with the bleod 
of the younger Marius; and Mark Anteny, the triumvir, with greater infamy dis- 


pared spon that tribune, sanctifie! by eloquence and patriotism, the head and hand 
of Cicero 





Such, indeed, was the effect of moral habit in the women of the rising | 


When Septimius Severus | 


A disposition of such outrageous | 


Aurelia was, however, ultimately over- | 


SHe'Aivion. 


| mind acquainted with the merely common passages of guilt could have been 
directed to a stratagem eo doubtful of success, so darnng and unprobable 

On the annual sacrifice to Fauna, the Bona Dea of the Romans, tor the safety 
of the people, the mysteries of the divinity were held in the mansiwn of a con- 
sul, if io Rome ; and, in the absence of that dignitary, ia the dwelling of a 
pretor The chastity of the goddess was so tenaciously respected, that not 
only all men whatever were excluded from the scene of worship, but the male 
ancestral statues of the house were veiled from the inspecuun of her devotees 


Whatever was expressive of the sexual intercourse was mgidiy prohibited m | 


these noctural adorations ; the women who were present at the sacred ceremony 
were clothed in germents of the purest white, and the ornament of myrtle even 
was expressly interdicted, from its being sacred to the deity of love and beauty 

| The wife or mother of the consul or the pretor, assisted by the vestal virgins, 
presided over these solemnities. On this vecasion the mysteries of Fauna were 
performed in Cwsar's house ; and the peril of the entecprise aogmented, rather 
than decreased, the desperate temerity of Clodius. Pompeia would appear in 

, the religious company in all the splendour of her beauty; Aurelia’s vigilance 
would be defeated, and, in defiance of the sacred mysteries, an opportanity so 
favourabie to the hopes of Clodius inspired the ungovernable lover with the 
resolution to profane them. 

The arrangement for their meeting was concluded through the mediam of 
Abra, a confidential female servant of Pompeia, who Clodius had engaged by 
liberal donations, to aid him in the difficult and impious enterprise. The lover 
| was to enter Cesar's house, in feminine attire, aunong the crowd of females: the 
soft aud youthful features of the disguised adventurer were pot at variance with 
bis assumed costume; and the darkness of the hour and vestibule were favour- 
able to his concealment. The hour of the sacrifice arrived ; and Clodious trusted 
| boldly to bis fortune. Abra was punctualiy ready to receive him; she ied him 
to the chamber and having left him there, proceeded instantly to seek Pompeia, 
and to intimate the safe arrival and attendance of her lover. But Abra, when 
in quest of her, was met by Caesar's mother, who detained her in some occupa 
tion for a time beneath her personal direction 
exhausted ; he began to fancy varivus causes for Pompeia's absence and delay , 
his natural impetuosity was stung by disappointment ; and, without adverting to 
the chances of discovery, he rushed from Abra's room, and hurried indiserimi- 
| nately through the chambers of the mansion. Clodius, by this mad precipitation, 
| utterly confounded all Pompeia’s wejl-digested plans ; his anxiety and rage were 
| so apparent, that bis dress no longer saved him from suspicion ; be shunned the 
; 
i 


lights; avoided those he met; and, as he constantly concealed his face, the sin- 
gularity of his demeanour raised the curiesity of those who witnessea it, A 
servant of the household having found him in some obscure recess—agitated, as 


it seemed, and shunming observation—asked him, “who she was, and what she | 


sought!" The promptness of the interrogatory so disconcerted Clodius, that, 
for a time, bis tongue refused its office. When at length he answered, that he 





**looked for Abra,” his embarrassed countenance and masculine voice belied his | 
| 


habit and revealed his sex ; the terrified attendant instantly proclaimed the pre- 
| sence of aman and the violation of the mysteries; and consternation seized the 
| whole assembly. Abra, amidst the general confusion, used her utmost efforts to 
| recover Clodius, whom at length she found, and bid a second time in ber apart 

ment. The sacrifice was, notwithstanding, interrupted—the ceremonies were 
suspended. Pompeia, who foresaw the unavoidable exposure which awaited 
her, was pale and tremulous. Her eye wandered—her speech faltered, and her 
whole deportment manifested trouble and dismay. Aurelia ordered the imme 


ceeded with acompany of matrons to a strict investigation of the various apart. | 


ments. Clodius, attired as has been stated, was found in that of Abra, and or- 
dered to depart. On the ensuing morning, the criminal audacity of Clodius be- 
came the topic of discourse through Rome, and Pompeia, whose illicit pre- 
possessions had been long suspected, was geverally mentioned as the paramour, 
by whose contrivances the daring youth had been admitted to indulge a mutual 
passion, and defile the mysteries of Fauna. Cesar readily perceived, by all the 
| features of the case, that his wife was privy to the enterprise, an] calmly visited 
| her infidelity with repudiation. 





A tribune of the people instituted the impeachmeut of the impious offender ; 
and Clodius was accordingly cited to be heard in his defence. He assumed a 
| fearless air, and strenuously denying all the facts alleged against him, oflered to 
demonstrate by sufficient evidence his absence from the city throughout the day 
| and might on which the sacrifice to Fauna was performed. But this decisive im 
| pudence was unavailing, a8 many credible wileesses appeared to controvert the 
falsehood uf his declarations; and the testimony of Cicero, who deposed to 
Clodius’s consulting bim in Rome upon the very day of asverted absence, was 
fatal tu the credulity of the accused himself, as well as to the mass of venal 
evidence by which he was prepared to meet the formal imputations of bis 
crime. ‘This unexpected deposition on the part of Cicero, struck Clodius with 
amazement Inthe tumultuous dangers of the Cataline conspiracy, Clodius 
had accompanied the Consul on every perilous occasion: he had visited the m- 
sults shown to Cicero with the resentment of a friend, participating thei dis- 
grace, and, in many instances of factious violence, the person of the oralor was 
saved by his intrepid zeal. 
have stayed a voluntary accosation on the part of Cicero ; his defection, for the 
| moment, covered Ciodivs with astonishment, but in the sequel! filled bim with 

that implacable abhorrence which subsequently drove him to the exile of Dyrra- 
chium. In behalf of Cicero, it bas been said that he was urged to that ungra- 
cious measure by his wife Terentia; a woman of imperious temper, who had 
| long conceived a jealousy of Clodia, the sister of the accused She wasa lady 
| of distinguished charms, and entertained the warmest admiration of the Roman 
orator. Her passion was clandestinely imparted to him through the mediam of 
one Tullas, at once the intimate associate of Cicero and Ciodws. As it was 
| obvious Clodia's wishes could be accomplished but by the repudiativn of Teren- 
tia, the latter eagerly embraced an opportunity, by which the growing fondness 
of her rival might be checked, and the familiar mtercourse of both their houses 
| might be converted into open animosity. The present crisis seemed to offer the 
} vecasion she required ; and, as her influence on Cicero was boundless, she im- 
pelled him to a step which, as it seemed gratuitous, might fairly be denounced by 
Ciod:us as an act of palpable ingratitude. 

No sooner was the accusation against Clodius set on foot, than the difficulty 
of his situation was augmented by accumulated imputations, several! specifying 
acts of infamy or outrage, sufficiently indicative of his depravity. Bot the wra 
of the commonwealth was come when authority was no longer rested on the 
justice of administration. The noble ascendant of the patrician order had gra- 
dually declined among the crimes and low impurities of faction; the tribunals 
were polluted with venality ; the laws were impotent or feeble ; and as the safe- 
guard of the state, the splendid power of the patricians, waned, the brota! spirit 
of democracy had risen into terrible and reckless despotism. Clodius, by flat- 
tering the basest passions of the populace, had kindled such seditious fires in 
Rome, that the degenerate feared tu stir the embers of the dying conflagration ; 
and the judges were reduced to the expedient of sparing an offender's guilt be- 
neath the ambiguities of an extcrted absolution 














The relatives and friends of Casar were observed to take considerable interest 
in these proceedings. He, on the contrary, maintained a calm composure. A\- 
ready wel! informed of the complexion of Pompeia, he was far from thinking 
her intrigue with Clodius the only error of her prurient disposition. When in- 
terrogated as a witness on the case, his answere were deveid of inculpation and 
reproach ; and when the accuser asked him, *‘ Why he bad repudiated Pompeia!” 
he replied with dignity, “ Because the wife of Caesar should be as free from sus- 
picion as from guilt.” 

Shortly after the repudiation of Pompeia, Caesar became the husband of Cal- 
purnia, the daughter of Lucius Piso, whom he bad eminently served in his soli- 
citation of the consulate. The political results of this alliance were reprobated 
with severity by Cato, who obtested the immortal gods to witness the prostration 
of the commonwealth to an assiduous traffic of connexion, by which the offices 
and dignities of the state were shamefully obtained. But Caesar, in his election 
of Calpurnia, had aimed at the possession of a female endued with al! the vir- 
| tues of a better age, and ornamented, at the same time, with the graces and ac- 

quirements of refinement. The beavty of Calpurnia was her least distinction. 
| Her origin was lineally traced to the pious, wise, and philosophic Numa, the 
second king of Rome; and the genuine virtoes of the peaceful monarch were 
splendidly revived in bis remote and amiable descendant. Toa mind of native 
strength and vast expansion, she added the advantage of a pure and cultivated 
eloquence, surpassed by that of few of the distinguished orators of ancient 
times. These inherent qualities were joined with a reserved and simple majesty, 
with the commanding charms of purity and beauty, and conspired to form a per 
sonage whom Cesar duly reverenced and loved. Nor did the character of Caesar 
| assert a less direct ascendant on Calpurnia’s mind. She beheld in it 4 combina- 
| tion of exalted passions, co-operating in subservience to the love offame. The 
| passages of Casar's life, in boyhood even. were dignified by heroism. His con- 
jugal alliances had proved him mindful of bis glory and sensible to female worth 
| His repudiation of Cossutia, at the sacrifice of wealth, was the effect of justice 

to ber merits; he had left a memorable example of a husband's tenderness 
throughout his onion with Cornelia; he had visited the frailty of Pompeia with 
| the simple measure of divorce; and where an ordinary spirit would have used 
the means of legel persecution, Casar had displayed the nuble lenity of pity and 
forbearance. His demeanour had been marked throughout with magnanimity. 
When Rome was crouching fearfully beneath the power of Sylla, and the emi» 
saries of his wrath were stealthily employed in quest of even latent enmities 





; 


the iatrepid Cesar had produced upon the tribune—in his funeral oration on his | 


aunt and wife—the images of Marius, who. with bis adherents. bad been pro 
claimed a public enemy to Rome. He had skilfully discharged the doties of his 






ve 


The patience of Clodius was | 


| 
| 
| diate closure of the doors, and, flambeaux being brought by her command, pro- | 
| 


These, indeed, were services which might at least | 


ere 





| various gradations, asa quesior, as a pratt, a0 an wdile, when moouments of 
_ bis munificence and taste were visible throughout the city. All the actions of 
| bis life were fraught with an aspiring geniws. Calpurma dwelt with admiration 
} on his energy. when he replied to the benediction of his mother, as he left her 
) 40 solicit the pontificate—* This day. ny mother, thou sbalt see thy son the pon- 
| ff, or an exile.” His glory was associated with the military fame and Sana. 
| rial eloquence of Rome. His victories, external or domestic, were adorned with 
clemency. Taste and rehnement were conspicuous im hie pervuits; he was a 
philosopher and scholar, a triamphant advocete in senates, ah invincible leader in 
| the held. If glory was the object of a woman's passion, the allurement could 
have nowhere shone with such respiendance as in Omser; and if the moaner 
passions of the temperament prevailed, his eapresaive eountenase e, commanding 
stature, and symmetrical proportions presented an unusual conformation of 
comeliness and manly beauty. Through Cwsar's rapid progress to consurnmate 
rule, the increase of his fame, and the sut Missive acquiescence of the people in 
his power, affected not Calpurnia’s equaninity, and though ehe shared, to some 
extent, the eminent distiactions lavished on her husband by indiceriminating fiat. 
tery, yet the same redundant spirit was profuse of special honours to hersel! 
and the inventions of servility and adulation were exhausted to extol, by tule or 
devotion, the mortal wife of the “divine veurper.’ Yetthe moderation of Cal- 
purnia was Conspicuous in every condition of ber fortune ; the splendid elevation 
of her husband had neither changed her modest affability of manners. nor the 
wholesome temper of her serene and stedfast wind. But if Cwear's exaltation 
had raised her admiration, it also had alarmed her love, still, apprehensive of 
his danger, she was studious of his fame, and though his nature lirtle needed 
such suggestions, Calpurmia fed the fluod of his abundant clemeney by the ge- 
nerous effusions of herown. She im said to have interceded warmly for | iga- 
rius; but Caesar saw an absolute hecessity of sactificing such an adversary ‘al 
proceeded Ww the senate, inexorable to her prayers, The exquisite defence of 
Cicero disarmed bis wrath and caught his generosity | and when he reached that 
touching passage of his speech, * Niki haber nec fortuna tua mayns,”’ the dic 
tator dropt the act of condemnation from hye grasp. ‘The orator alive to the 
|; emotion, concluded this harangue—Lagarius was acquitted , and Calpurnis 
| thought that momentary iamph of his inerey over justice, the sublimest instance 
in his great career 


The unostentatious temper of Calpurnia prescribed the even tenor of her life 
The successive years of her cohabitation with her husband multiplied the causes 
| Of thei mutual affection; but no peculiar incident oceurred by which Calpur 
| nia’s history is varied from a course of systematic quietude and virtue The 
well-known prodigy which aroused Calpurnia’s feare was urged by her on Cwsar 
} as an omen of his face. In her dream, she saw the dome upon his house thrown 
down, and beld him, at the same time, in her arms, a mangled corpse. Awakened 
by the dreadful vision, the doors and windows of her chamber were abruptly 
opened, by no apparent agency. Calpurnia’s fears were followed by sUspIOION 
her penetrating mind was led to the interpretation of the suppressed yet ‘ahour- 
Ing earnestness that had for some time marked the countenance of meny of the 
chiefs of Rome. An air of such profound concern imported some momentous 
enterprise to which her husband was a stranger , and her inference, nesisted by 
precarious yet emphatic hints, anticipated the event whieh quickly followed 
When she intimated her misgivings to ber friends, they joined with her im 
unavailing eupplications to her husband to defer bw presence at the assenbled 
} senate Omsar wavered, but the subtie raillery of Decius Brutus fixed him in 
| his first determination, The paper of Artemidorus, and the wdmonition of Spo 
rinna, were neglected. In the senate, Cunber gave the sigh for slaughter; and 
three-and-twenty wounds achieved ‘ 


“The foremost man of all thie world,” 
| It would be hazardous, perhaps useless, to arraign a deed whieh bas for ages 
been the theme of qualified applause ; but the murder, of the sacrifice, of Co 
sar, in spite of declamation, can never be regarded as ay act of patriotien un- 
| mixed with odious perfidy, or free from the suggestions of personal malevolence 
| The parricide of Brutus—for the commerce of Caesar and Servilia justifies the 
| imputation—is in lefensible, save on the questionable ground of patriotic im 
pulse. The victor of Pharsalia spared his life, and gave hun his protection , he 
, had favoured his advancement: and the pretorate of Brutus, aud that of bis as- 
| sociate Cassius, were derived from the benilicence and patronage of Casar A 
philosophic student of the history of Rome will separate the abstract fact of 
Caesar's usurpation, from the eminent necessity of sume effectual government 
by which the fearful anarchy of conflicting factions, and the still more terrible 
| esumptions of & vitiated democracy, might be repressed. The disorganiaed 
| polity of Rome, ne longer able to control the turbulence of a seditious genera 
| tion, was hastening to a state of utter dissolution ; the voice of moderation was 
| derided in the dempeet of rapacity, vengeance and ambition; and where the 
elements of power were casually concentrated, ite pernicious strength was 
wielded by the selfish purpose of pretensions sufficient to sustain distraction, 
but utterly inadequate to the establishment of permanent Wranquillity Iu such 
a state of desperate necessity, Casar stood alone. If he descended from hia 
eminence, be sealed his fate. Hie perceptive mind beheld the prospect of per 
petuated discord in a dissolute republic, where liberty was but a pame-the 
spell by which the democratic despotism was inflamed, to the absolute extinction 
of security and internal peace. The state was daily at the mercy of any popu 
lar incendiary who had pandered to the fitful vices of the people, or the rapa 
cious hopes of a licentious soldiery. The polity of ancient commonweal'hs was 
ill adapted to extensive states in eras of refinement. It ie true, their theory de- 
| veluped a fantastic freedom, which involved in all its Operations the principle of 
self-extinction And certain is it, that the scourge of tyranny was never wielded 
with such bloody cruelty and insult tu its victuus, as in those repablies of the 
ancient world where poetry and eloquence conspired to glorify an image inces- 
santly beset by turbulent ambition, and frequently destroyed by popular ineanity 
Cwsar may have contemplated the condition of hie country with a melancholy 
sense of its necessities, and with a daring resolution to relieve them, He may 
| have stepped above the forms of law in order to restore and ainend it, and have 
seized 4 parstnount authority with which to quell the morbid discord that inces 
santly arose among the fractious disputunts who clamoured for repoblicas 
equality, His intrepidity and shill had triomphed over every olmtacle , he had 
disdained the menaces of enmity, and disregarded the suggestions of mistrust. 
His great achievements gave him a distinct superionty, to which the multitude 
| were willing to submit; hie comprehensive genius was the source of hope and 
| expectation to a people wearied with the rapid alternations of precarious tyranny 
| His magnaniwity had spurned the prosecution of individual enmity, and he ap 
peared, on the assumption of bis powers, to have sacrificed the reco|lection of 
his adversaries to the propitiating spirit of universal clemency’ lle was at 
once the hero and the statesman, the admiration of the wise and brave, t- 
formed by long experience, and fired with the ambition of a fame reposing on 
the welfare of his country 
The con-piracy of Brutus was rashly ondertaken: he was aman of feeble 
means. The commonwealth wae nol restored , the murder ef “a mild and gene- 
rous usurper produced a series of civil wars, and the reign of three tyrante, 
whose onion and whose discord were alike fatal to the Roman people.” When 
Cicero laments to Atticus the state of Rome, he vividly, yet briefly, gives the 
history of its distraction and its crimes 
The tragical catastrophe of Cassar involved Calpurnia in profound and lasting 
grief. She is said to have pronounced a funeral evlogivm on ber husband, and 
to have excited universal tears and admiration by her pathetic eloquence. She 
afterwards indulged ber sorrow in retirement, in the house of Mark Antony, to 
whom she gave «ll Casar's papers, and the treasores she possessed, with which 
to prosecute the chiefs of the conspiracy. Her life was an unbroken course of 
virtue ; she was generous, mudest, pious, and magnanimous, and her example 
was worthily wanemitted to posterity as the noblest illustration of «a Roman 
matron. 
* The concurrence of historians on all important poimts of Cerear's character, 
when he had reached the summit of authority, exhibus an unrivalled instance of the 
purest magnanimity 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL. 


OF THE RIOT ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FOND, AND HOW THEY TRIED TO commen 
MARTIN ABOUT LETTING THE CHUROH FIELD 

We left John and his househould in a grievous taking jost as the poor crety 
old woman. Madam Reform, was shown up stairs to her room, and the set who 
had come in along with her had been stowed away, as they best might, in their 
new quarters in the House. It was pretty plain from their behaviour nert more- 
ing. that many of them had never seen the inside of a decent une before; they 
snoozed on the sofas, epat about the floors, smoked on the benches, squirted 
tobacco on the walle. drank purl in the lubiy, played chuck-farthing in the gal- 
lery ; while the best names they gave each other when thev met at commons in 
the hall. were koove, bankrupt. sharper. ewindler scoundrel, liar, cutporse, and 
If poor Allsop, who for hie sine was major dome at the second table, 
to ask them ervilly to hand him the beer, one fellow would hoot, ano- 
histle, a third would bray like » donkey, while a fourth would crow 
in his face like aceck * Gray. however, contrived to pat hie nigh mightiness in 
bie poc ket. and to wink etalithew. an! thoagh some of them ecrupled not to 
tell him to bis face that he was a grasping old raven. who thought of nothing 
but feathering his own nest, get by each sfy pote and small pickings as be 
| wae able to spare from his own family. be contrived to beep them pretty 
ume make them eat thew own words, 


60 forth 
ventured 
ther would » 





| ernooth and serviceable. and coul! at ans 
or say that black was white. as Ham had tone before them 
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As for the poor crone herse!f who had been the cause of all this confusion, 
why she was soon so totally forgotten hy all parties, that it is believed she was 
starved to death in her uwn room for want of the necessaries of life. Some affirm. 
though Gray never would confess the fact, that she threw herself bead foremost 
into the pond in the garden, and that her cap and garters were afterwards picked 
op, and are in Gray's possession. Be that as it may, from that moment to this 
she has never been beard of 

Bat now Gray begun to feel, to his cost, the consequence of ali this rioting 
and racketing he had kept op onthe estate. It was allan excellent joke, the 
burning of haystacks and breaking of thrashing-machines, or, mayhap, dropping | 
a lighted candle or a pound of gun-powder into a man's counting-house, so long 
ac all this was done to “keep moving,” and clear the way for him; but the fon 
began to look consumedly like earnest, when it went on as brisk as ever after he 
had fairly taken possession. Of this Gray soon had a specimen, as ye shall 
hear. You remember the Tew Bax gate which he ordered to be put up at the 
entrance to the avenue, to keep out beggars and suspicious characters Well, 
one evening finds a set of ragamuffins bowling and shouting about the gate, and 
trying to clamber over it and get into the policies. * Now,” says he, “ see how I'll 
talk them over, and send them about their bosiness.” So down he came in great 
state to the gate, had a hogshead of Whitbread’s entire hoisted on the railings 
to them, and drank their healths with fine words, telling them to go home quietly, 
sing God save the King, and go to work as fast as possible; * for,” said he, 
“depend upon it, those worthy gentlemen in the house, your own friends, you 
know—not to speak of myse!f—(here's your health again, gentleman all—Donkey. 
hand me the tankard)—will look #fter your interests as if they were our own.” 
But, instead of tossing up their caps as usual, and bawling Gray for ever, they 
only laughed in his face, staved the porter butt. told him to go to the devil, and 
made a run against the gate, man and boy, till they made the hinges crack again, 
and Gray thinking the whole concern was going by the board, was off as fast as 
his legs could carry him. ‘They did not, to be sure, get in this time, but they 
gave the gate an infernal shake; and, indeed, from the nods and winks which 
passed between them, and some of those within, who were pretending to clap 
their shoulders to it, it was clear that their friends inside were doing all they 
could to loosen the posts, split the hinges, and let in the whole crew of tatter- 
demalions without. Ever since that day the unlucky gate has Leen the mark 
against whieh Dick and his myrmidons have discharged ail their filth. And the 
best surveyors think that after it has been bewrayed in this fashion fora month or 
two longer, ‘tis odds but two or three of the bars, or perhaps the whole rickety 
concern together, will give way on the first assault, particularly if Dick, which 
1s like enough, can bring a pike ora crowbar to bear upon the hinges 

But if Gray had no sinecore in his own neighbourhood, matters went still 
worse among the tenants on the other side of the pond ; fellows always ripe for 
mischief, shaking hands with you one moment, and knocking you down the 
next; and who now, in consequence of the row which had been got up by Dan, 
and kept up by Gray, had become an absolute nuisance on the face of the earth 
Now, since they bad contrived tu get Dan into John's house, nothing would serve 
them but turning out Martin, who held the living among them along with Jon's 
parish church, and putting in that profligate reptile Peter, who they knew would 
wink at any thing they did for half-a-crown ; and as the speediest way to get quit 
of him, they began robbing and inurdering about lis doors, in hopes of frightening 
him and his parishioners out of the neighbourhood. Indeed, from the way they 
had been accustomed to hear Gray and his friends talk of Martin and his tithes, 
*swae no wonder if they thought a little robbery and murder, with a smal! sprink- 

ling of rape and arson, all quite justifiable, and in the way of business. 

So to work they went in a trice, and in a style which astonished even Gray 
himself. One day would hear of Martin's cousin, the Vicar of Fudley, losing 
his breath or his life, I forget which, while travelling quietly over Crackskul) 
Commun; the next of some elderly gentleman being burned in his bed, for hav- 
ing given evidence against Tipperary at the last Sessions. If you sent fora 
barber, the chance was, that some deeperado in a wraprascal, with a vizard on his 
face, would drop in, and slit your weasand, on pretence of shaving vou; if you 
sat up later than usual to crack a bottle with a friend, Shilelah and Donnybrook 
would come dancing in, as merry as grigs, and blow out your brains, to the tune of 
the Groves of Blarney: three servants whom Martin sent to collect bis dues 
were knocked on the head; not a farthing of tithes had he drawn for months ; 
and but for the pittance served out to his curate from the buttery at John's, the 
poor man would have been starved to death long ago 

But what brought matters to a point, was Gray's finding that now John's rent 
could no more be recovered than Martin's tithe; for, thinking that the sauce 
which served for the goose could not be amiss for the gander, they told John's 
bailiff he might whistle for his rent, and be thankful they left hima mouth to 
whistle withal. ‘* Lookye,” said Manley, on hearing this impudent message— 
(Manley was a new servant iv the house, and among the best of them, whicl 
is not saying much)—" this can't go on longer. Ina fortnight more we shall 
have our own throats cat. Think of the murders these villains are committing.” 

“ And nota stiver to be made of them neither,” cried Gray, much moved. 

* And the houghings of the poor cattle,”’ said Allsop, with a tear in his eye, 
for hie heart was as soft as his head, and he bad a strange sympathy for the brute 

reation. 

“Depend upon it,” quoth Manley, “ there's but one way of going to work.— 
March down a strong body of constables on them at once. Ask no questions, 
but lay hold of the first you meet. Upto the halherts with them—then clap 
them in the stocks for a mouth. Dam al! mittimus’ and quo warrantos, say | 
Thrash them first, and try them afterwards ; then leave a gamekeeper or two by 
the waterside, Tell them to let fly at any body they see in the streets after 
dark; and I'll lay my life we shall have peace and quietness there in a short 
time. To be sure Dan and Dick will raise an infernal outcry at first ; bat no 
matter, Old Arthur and Bobby, and their friends, will turn out to help us, for 
there is nothing they long for so much as to see a few heads broken. And, let 
me tell you, we shall all need their help in more ways than one ere long.” 

Tt was gall aud assafetida, as you*may believe, to Gray, to have to ask any 
thing of his old enemies ; but seeing it could not be helped, he put his pride in 
his pocket, and sent over a message to them, with his compliments, to say, that 
as they were special constables he hoped they would stand by him, and help to 
keep the peace. To which Arthur and Bobby answered, that he might keep his 
compliments for those that liked them, but as their names were still in the com- 
mission, they would certainly do their duty. So finding he was to be backed in 
this way, Gray took courage—marched down the posse comitatus one evening, 
and stealing round the edge of the pond, before Shilelah and his crew bad any 
notion what they were driving at, they had caught the ringleaders, tied them 
neck and heels, drubbed them thoroughly, and sent them to the round house. 
At first, indeed, the dronken villains could not believe they were in earnest, for 
Gray had winked at their pranks so long that they always had a potion he rather 
liked them ; but when the staves began to ring somewhat smartly about their 
skulls, I wish you had heard the vaths taey swore that they weuld be revenged upon 
him. Dan, in the meantime, who is the most pitiful coward extant, was off like 
& shot at the sound of the first thwack, and the rest seeing him fly, soon took to 
their heels, and in an hour al! wae so quiet you would wot have betieved this was 
the same place where those cursed villains were swaggering and fighting, burn- 
ing and murdering, an hour before ; and so thoroughly has this drubbing cooled 
them, that, ever since, that corner of John’s estate has actually been quieter 
than hie own neighbourhood 

One would have thought that Gray might have learned from all this, as well 
ae what had taken place with Arthur, the sei he bad to deal with; and that it 
was from no dislike to Martin's preaching, who, poor fellow, did his duty faith- 

fully, that all this clamour had been got up, but, in truth, what they wanted was, 
to drive bim out root and branch, lay hold of his property and his parishioners’ 
hard cash, and get back the old rakehe!ly bonfire times under Peter, when they 
might drink, drab, or steal, at sixpence a-head weekly. But Gray was so sand- 
blind, that, by way of a plaster to Shilelah's broken head, nothing would serve 
him but he must give poor Martin a rap over the fingers in histarn. “To be 
sure,” said he, “ Shilelah's behaviour has been ve ry indecent, very riotous and 
ungeatiemanly indeed ; but, on the other hand, it's very hard that Peter, an ex- 
cellent man, and & favourite with every body, should be kept living on in that 


——_ a ig _ 


are come to this pass, we must look after oor chattels ineentinently 
mistake him, is not the man to let the hint drop. See if he don't make you and 
all of us dance to the same tune you are piping to Martin.” 

‘This answer of Bobby's was « poser, but things had gone too far now to allow 
them to draw back, and so it was resolved by Gray and the under servants, that 
Martin should be cozened out of bis fifty pounds, though they said they would 
consider at leisure as to the best way of cheating him. And cheated be would 
have been, but that fortunately for Martin it eo bappened, that just at that time 
the opper servants who had been so sick of the new comers, that they had seldom 
shown their faces since, and never exchanged a word with them, save when they 


in the breech to that conceited wittol, Protocol, a lickspittle of Gray's, who had 


wine-merchant, and gave Gray plainly to understand, that although for the sake 
of a quiet life they had borne a good deal, and might bear more, yet that if this 
heathenish jaggle about Martin’s surplus rent were persevered in. down they 
would come in a body, and have a fair trial whether he or they were to leave the 
house. 


senses All at once they found out that they bad been in an entire mistake 
about the surplus reut, ** My dear friends,” said Manley. coming down te the 
Hall, “I beg you a thousand pardons, but these things will occur. A mere mis- | 


had to look over their bills, took heart of grace, administered a handsome kick | 


given them a saucy answer to a civil question about their treatment of John's | 


It was astonishing how soon this rebuff brought Gray and his fellows to their 
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_ Dick. oF I | torned their eyes towards James, and courted his alliance,in hopes that he might 


_ still be detached from his connexion with Louis, and that England might resume 
| her ancient and noble station. as the guardian of the independence of nations 
| Could he have varied his policy, that bright career was still open to him. He 
| or rather a man of genius and magnanimity in his situatiou, might have rivalled 
| the renown of Elizabeth, and anticipated the glories of Marlborough. He was 
' courted or dreaded by all Europe. Who could, then, have presumed to foreteij 
| that this great monarch, in the short space of four years. would be compelled 
to relinquish his throne, and to fly from his country, without struggle and almost 
| without disturbance, by the mere result of his own system of measures, which, 
unwise and unrighteous as it was, seemed in every instance to be crowned with 
| success till the very moment before its overthrow !”’ 
After expounding the leading points in the king's continenta! relations, our 
| author sketches, with « masterly hand, the characters of his principal Cabinet 
, council, that species of. ministry which had recently grown out of the more ex- 
tended Privy council, and was found more convenient for the monarch’s advisers 
in secret and other affairs of state. Sunderland, Rochester, Halifax, Godolphin, 
and Jeffreys, are drawn with a skilful touch; and the first and last are particy- 
larly well defined. Speaking of Jeffreys, it is admirably said—~ If he at last 
| feared danger, he never feared shame, which much more frequently restrains the 
| powerful.” 
The military and judicial barbarities perpetrated after the batile of Sedgemoor 


take of Alisop’s as usual, a-pize upon him! But the fact is, we find now that | are next reviewed ; and afford a horrid picture of the state of suciety. Jeffrey's 
not a stiver would be made by letting the Chorch Field. —Sorry to have given | severities and cruelties, after the soldier executions of Faversham and Kirke, 
you ail this trouble for nothing, but with your leave now we'll drop the subject.” | figure horribly in the fore-ground ; all seems to hase been intended to inspire 
Some of them who had hoped to share in the plunder grumbled a little and | that terror which it is confessed by our author in the first instance tended to 


swore that now they cared net what became of Martin, and that this was the 
only sensible part of the proposal; but the greater part asked no questions, but 
said aye to any thing they were bidden. So for this time, no thanks to Gray, 
Martin got off; only it was deterinined that the next incumbent should be put on 
short allowance, and his tithes applied to pay servants’ wages, or any bills on 
which a creditor might be threatening an execution. 
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MACKINTOSH’S HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION 
OF 1688. 

History of the Revolution in England in 1688. By the late Right Hon. Sir J. 
Mackintosh. To which is prefixed. a Notice of his Life, Writings, and 
Speeches. 4to. London, 1834. Longman and Co; Taylor. 

Begun eleven years ago (1822), and left not quite finished at his death, we 
are at length gratified by the appearance of this long-looked-for work from the 
pen of Sir James Mackintosh. Highly gifted by nature, deeply read, and singu- 
larly accomplished, the view of one of the most memorable epochs in English 
history could not have been undertaken by any man of a capacity to do it justice 
in every respect, superior to thie eminent individual. Feeling this, and aware 
that no opinion ought to he ventured upon the general character of so important 
a production, without the preparation of a much more deliberate study than we 
have bad time to bestow upon it, in every part, we must beg our readers to con- 
sider the present tobe one of those cases, when, in a periodical like ours, we 
must necessarily sacrifice a portion of mature judgment to the desire of lay- 
ing before them the earliest intelligence, respecting what is of paramount inte- 
rest in our literature. * With this brief preamble we sha!) at once proceed to our 
specific and agreeable duty 

The volume opens with a concise glance at the position of public affairs on 
the accession of James I1.,—to our mind a piece of just, temperate, beautiful, 
and philosophical writing It follows: 

* Though a struggle with calamity strengthens and elevates the mind, the ne- 
cessity of passive submission to long adversity is rather likely to weaken and 
subdue it: great misfortunes disturb the understanding perhaps as much as great 
success; and extraordinary vicissitudes often produce the opposite vices of rash- 
ness and fearfulness, by inspiring a disposition to trust too much to fortune, and 
to yield to it tov soon. Few men experienced more sudden changes of fortune 
than James I]; but it was unfortunate for his character that he never owed his 
prosperity, and not always bis adversity, to himself. The affairs of his family 
seemed to be at the lowest ebb a few months before their trinmphant restora- 
tion. Four years before the death of his brother, it appeared probable that he 
would be excluded from the succession to the crown ; and bis friends seemed to 
have no other means of averting that duom, than by proposing such limitations 
of the royal prerogative as would have reduced the government to a merely 
nominal monarchy But the dissolutions by which Charles had safely and success- 
fully panished the independence of bis last parliament, the destruction of some of 
hie most formidable opponents, and the general discouragement of their 
adherents, paved the way for his peaceable, and even popular, succession ; 
the defeat of the revolts of Monmouth and Argyle appeared to have fixed his 
throne on immovable foundations; and he was then placed in circumstances 
more favourable than those of any of his predecessors to the extension of his 
power, or, if such had been his purpose, to the undisturbed exercise of his con- 
stitutional authority. The friends of liberty, dispirited by events which all, in a | 
greater or less degree, brought discredit upon their cause, were confounded with | 
ensuccesstul conspirators and defeated rebels: they seemed to be at the mercy | 
of a prince, who, with reason, considered them as the irreconcilable enemies of 
his designs. The zealous partisans of monarchy believed themselves on the eve 
of reaping the fruits of a contest of fifty years’ duration, under a monarch of 
mature experience, of tried personal courage, who possessed a knowledge of | 
men, and a capacity as well as an inclination for business ; whose constancy, 
intrepidity, and sternness, were likely to establish their political principles ; and 
from whose prudence, as well as gratitude and good faith, they were willing to 
hope that he would not disturb the security of their religion. The turbulence 
of the preceding times had more than usually disposed men of pacific temper to 
support an established government. The multitude, pleased with a new reign, 
generally disposed to admire vigour and to look with complacency on success. 
shewed many symptoms of that propensity which is natura! to them, or rather to 
mankind—to carry their applauses to the side of furtune, and to imbibe the 
warmest passions of a victorious party. The strength of the Tories ina par- 
liament assembled in such a temper of the nation, was aided by a numerous re- 
inforcement of members of low condition and subservient character, whom the 
forfeiture of the charters of towns enabled the court to pour into the House of 
Commons. In Scotland the prevalent party had ruled with such barbarity, that 
the absolute power of the king seemed to be their only shield against the re- 
sentment of their countrymen. 
sovereign of their own oppressed religion, offered inexhaustible means of forming 
a brave and enthusiastic army, ready to quell revolts in every part of his do- 
minions. His revenue was ampler than that of any former hing of England ; 
a disciplined army of about twenty thousand men was, for the first time, estab- 
lished during peace in this island, and a formidable fleet was a more than 
ordinarily powerful weapon in the hands of a prince whose skill and valour in 
maritime war had endeared him to the seamen, and recommended him to the 
people. The condition of foreign affairs was equally favourable to the king.” 

History teaches by example ; yet who can help being forcibly struck by the sur- 
prising coincidence between the preceding statement and what has again occurred 
in a neighbouring country in our own day, and wondering that example should 
have taught so little! In France the Bourbons of the beginning of the nine- 
teenth have exhibited bat a close repetition of the Stuarts.in England towards 
the end of the seventeenth century ; and, passing from James II to Charles X. 
we may truly say, mufafo nomine de te Historia narratur ! 


of his race, was savagely brought to the block 
succeeded, and a Napoleon and a Cromwell! rose to supreme power, both main- | 
taining ata high pitch the military and national renown of their respective coun- 
tries The restoration of the expatriated heirs to the crown ensved ; and Louis 
XVIII and Charles II. reigned in luxury and quiet to the close of their lives. — 
To them succeeded, in the regular and legitimate course, a Charles X. and a | 
James IT , bigots, proselytisers, determined opponents to the spirit of their times, | 








hugget-mogger way, while Martin, whom nobody cares about, and who, to my 
certain knowledge, has been preaching at us every Sunday these twelve months | 

should hold the living—a cool two hundred a-year, I'l] be sworn, too much 

ing a hundred of two off bis salary may teach him to keep a civil tongue in 
his head. Besides, it will please Dick and his people, and keep the wolf from | 
oar own door a little longer ; for, in faith, what with the falling-off of last year's 
reats, and those confounded savings of yours, Allsop, which are all on the wrong 
side, I scarcely see how our own wages, not tu mention Joba's other bills, which 
might lie over a little, are to be paid” Man!ey, who had rather more of com- 
mon honesty about him, thought this was running rather fast. *“* But,” said be, 
clapping his finger on his nose, after a time, * an excellent thought strikes me fur 
making both ends meet. Martin. you know, can't let the Church Field at pre- 
sent; and, as he can't use it himse!f. he makes nothing by it. Now, let's give 
him the power to let. I warrant he'l! get fifty poonds a-year for it from any 
tenant. We shall pocket that, and Martin shall be never the worse.” Every 


obstinate and onbending. After a few years, and very brief struggles, more like 
riots than revolutions, they were driven from their thrones, expelled from their | 
dominiors, and their near relatives, Louis-Philippe of Orleans and William of 
Nassau, elevated to their vacant places, with the recognition of many constito- 
tional principles and needfui reforms. Hitherto the parallel is complete; and 
ovtof France, at this hour, we see the same exiled royalty claiming its just 
rights, and its pretensions supported by a considerable party within the kingdom, 
which were witnessed in England after the accession of William, and for the 
success of which several sanguinary attempts were made in the reigns of his 
successors, George I. and IT. It hae yet tobe known whether France will have 
its Fifteens and Forty-fives; its Vendees for Scottish Highlands; its Pretend- 
ers: its civil wars; its fearful executions; and its ultimate establishment of a 
firm and uncontested legal and universally acknowledged suvereignty 

The last two or three lines of our quotation introduces the author's view of 
the state of James's foreign relations, which were equally favourable to the sta- 
bility of his authority. He was intimately united with Louis XIV_, then in the 





one thought Manley a perfect conjurer, for this exquisite hocus-pocus device for 
filling their own pockets, without emptying Martin's; and. in fact. he was so 


proud of his project, that down he came, and taking Bobby by the button, began | - 
to open his mind to him, telling him how much he respected Martin, and would on principles entirely opposite to those which form the basis and links of our 


ever see hin wronged to the exteut of a brass farthing; and thereon he unfold- | ®'*"'"2 Pe itical system 


ed to bim the grand scheme about the Church Field. « But bless me,” said 


+ Wh ® stare,“ doo't it strike you, that the rent of the field belongs to | 


Martin just as much as the rest of bis salary! Why, suppose Squire Bull car- | 
ries his new railroad through my field at Taunton, and so raises the value of it 
a hundred a-yesr, are you then to step in and pocket the surplus ' 


. } distinction in review g, more fully: here: 
If things | to mterrupt our notice.—Ed. 


zenith of his glory; and the connexion between England and France was as in- 
| timate as at the present moment, though it is strange to observe that it rested 


This Sir James Mackintosh remarks in one of his 
| own lucid and expressive paragraphs. 
“ All those nations, of both religions, whe trembled at the progress of France, 


* In one of our po n the Publishing Trade, we will explain this species of 


is only necessary to indicate it, so as not 


The Irish nation, devotedly attached to a | 


| severe struggle. over the ascendant of Lady Dorchester 


| firmness enough to stand the test of an interview 


| strengthen the power of the tyrant. The chapter concludes with the following 
reflections :— 
** The admmistration of justice in state prosecutions is one of the surest tests 
of good government. The judicial proceedings which have been thus carefully 
and circuinstantially related, afford a specimen of those evils from which Eng- 
| land was delivered by the Revolution. As these acts were done with the aid of 
| juries, and without the censure of parliament, they also afford a fatal proof, that 
| judicial forms and constitutional establishments may be rendered unavailing by 
the subserviency or the prejudiees of those who are appointed to carry them into 
effect. The wisest institution may become a dead letter, and may even, for a 
| time, be converted into a shelter and an instrument of tyranny, when the sense 
of justice and the love of liberty are weakened in the minds of a people.” 

On the ensuing meeting of parliament, the Marquess of Halifax having pre- 
viously been dismissed from the ministry, * little notice was taken of the mili- 
tary and judicial excesses in the west Sir Edward Seymour applauded the 
punishment of the rebels, and Waller alone, a celebrated wit, an ingenious poet, 
the father of parliamentary oratory, and one of the refiners of the English Jan- 
guage, though now in bia eightieth ycar, arraigned the violences of the soldiery 
with a spirit still unextinguished. He probably intended tu excite a discussion 
which might gradually have reached the more deliberate and ineacusable faults 
of the judges. But the opinions and policy of his audience defeated his generous 
purpose. 4 2 " 

* This disgraceful silence (adds the author) is, perhaps, somewhat extenuated 
by the slow circulation of intelligence at that period, by the censorship which 
' imposed silence on the press, or enabled the ruling party to circulate falsehood 
through its means, and by the eagerness of ali parties for a discussion uf the 
alarming tone and principles of the speech from the throne.” 

In the house of peers, however, there was a tone and spiri: widely different 
from the subservient submissiveness of the commons. The insolence and 
coarseness of the Lord Chancellor Jeffreys were indignantly repressed, and his 
master was driven to a prorogation after a session of eleven days. 

The author now proceeds to trace with great ability the progress of the king's 
| efforts to enforce the Romish religion, by the violation of the laws and the 
exercise of prerogative, in many ways adapted to different countries and circum- 
stances. He considers it doubtful to what extent his majesty’s first ideas went, 
but points ovt the growth of his plans as he engaged in the contest with the 
Protestant church and ether conflicting interests, and as he supposed he had ac- 
quired means to secure the victory. In this branch of the inquiry, the following 
appears to us to be worthy of attention 

While the Pope himself and the moderate Catholics discountenanced the 
measures, ‘‘ the Catholic lords who were ambitious of*office. the Jesuits, and 
especially the king's confessor, together with al] the partisans of France, sup- 
ported extreme counsels better suited to the temper of James, whose choice of 
political means was guided by a single maxim, that violence, which he confound- 
ed with vigour, was the only safe policy for an English monarch. Their most 
specious argument was the necessity of taking such decisive measures to 
strengthen the Catholics during the king’s life as would effectually secure them 
against the hostility of his successor. The victory gained by this party over the 
moderate Catholics, as well as the Protestant Tories, was rendered more speedy 
and decisive by some intrigues of the court, which have not hitherto been fully 
known to historians. Mary of Este, the consort of James, was married at the 
age of fifteen; and had been educated in such gross ignorance, that she had 
never heard of the name of England until it was made known to her on occasion 
of her marriage. She was trained to a rigorous observance of all the practices 
of her religion, which sunk more deeply into ber heart, and more constantly in- 
fluenced her conduct, than was usual among Italian princesses. On her arrival 
in England, she betrayed a childish aversion to James, which was quickly con- 
verted into passionate fondness. But neither her attachment nor her beauty 
could fix the heart of that jnconstant prince, which reconciled a warm zeal for 
his religion with an habitual indulgence in those pleasures which it most forbids 
| Her life was embittered by the triumph of mistresses, and by the frequency of 
| her own perilous and unfruitful pregnancies Her most formidable rival, at the 
| period of the accession, was Catherine Sedley ; a woman of few personal at- 
| tractions, who inherited the wit and vivacity of her father, Sir Charles Sedley, 
which she unsparingly exercised on the priests and opinions of her royal lover. 
| Her character was frank, her deportment bold, and her pleasantries more amusing 
‘than refined. Soon after the accession, James was persuaded to relinquish his 
intercourse with her; and, though she retained her lodgings in the palace, he 
did not see her for several months. The connexion was then secretly renewed, 
and, in the first fervour of a revived passion, the king offered to give her the 
title of Countess of Dorchester. She declined this invidious distinction ; as- 
suring him that, by provoking the anger of the queen and of the Catholics, it 
| would prove her ruin. He, however, insisted ; and she yielded, upon condition 
that, if he was ever again prevailed upon to dissolve their connexion, he should 
| come to her to announce his determination in person. The title produced the effects 
| she had foreseen. Mary, proud of her beauty, stillenamoured of her husband, and 

full of religious horror at the vices of Mrs. Sedley, gave way to the most clamo- 
| rous excesses of sorrow and anger at the promotion of her competitor. She 
spoke to the king witha vivlence for which she long afterwards reproached her- 
self as a grievous fault. At one time she eaid to him, ‘Is it possible that you are 
ready to sacrifice a crown for your faith, and cannot discard a mistress for it! 
Will you for such a passion lose the merit of your sacrifices '’ On another oc- 
| casion she exclaimed, * Give me my dowry, make her queen of England, and let 

me never see her more.’ Her transports of grief sometimes betrayed her to 

foreign ministers ; and she neither ate nor spake with the king at the public 
| dinners of the court. The zeal of the queen for the Catholic religion, and the 
profane jests of Lady Dorchester against its doctrines and ministers, had rendcr- 
ed them the leaders of the Popish and Protestant parties at court. The queen 
was supported by the Catholic clergy, whu, with whatever indulgence their order 


} 
| 











| 


Louis XVI., like Charles [., one of the most amiable and virtuous monarchs | bad sometimes treated regal frailty, could not remain neater in a contest be- 


To each an iron despotism | 


tween an orthodox queen and an heretical mistress. These intrigues early 
mingled with the designs of the two ministers, who still appeared to have equal 
influence in the royal counsels. Lord Rochester, who had felt the decline of 
the king's confidence from the day of Monmvuth's defeat, formed the project of 


| supplanting Lord Sunderland, and of recovering his ascendant in public affairs 


through the favour of the mistrees. Having lived in a court of wistresses, and 
maintained himself in office by compliance with them, he thoaght it unlikely that 
wherever a favourite mistress existed she could fail to triumph overa queen. As the 
brother of the first Duchess of York, Mary did not regard him with cordiality. As the 
leader of the church party, he was still more obnovious to her. He and hislady were 
the principal cuunsellors of the mistress. He secretly advised the king to confer 
on her the title of honour, probably to excite the queen to such violence as might 
widen the rupture between her and the king. He and his lady declared so 
openly for her as to abstain for several days, during the heat of the contest, from 
paying their respects to the queen; a circumstance much remarked at a time 
when the custom was still observed, which had been introduced by the compa- 
nionable hamour of Charles, for the principal nobility to appear almost daily at 
court. Sunderland, already connected with the Catholic favourites, was now 
more than ever compelled to make common cause with the qoeen. His great 


| strength lay in the priests; bot he also called in the aid of Madame Mazarin, ® 
| beautiful woman, of weak understanding, but practised in intrigue, who had been 


sought in marriage by Charles IJ. during his exile, refused by him after bis resto- 
ration, and who, on her arrival in England ten years after, failed in the more 
humble attempt to become his mistress. The exhortations of the clergy, second- 
ed by the beauty, the affection, and the tears of the queen. prevailed, after 3 
James sent Lord 
Middleton, one of his secretaries of state, to desire that she would leave White- 
hall, and go to Holland, to which country a yacht was in readiness to convey het 
In a letter written by his own band, he acknowledged that he violated bis pro 
mise; but excused hinnself by saying, that he was conseivus of not possessing 
She immediately retired © 


| St. James Square; and offered to go to Scotland or Ireland, or to ber father’s 
| estate in Kent; but prote 


i against going to the continent, where means might 
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be found of immuring her in a coavent for life. She was threatened with bemg 
forcibly carried abroad. She appealed to the Great Charter against such ao 
invasion of the liberty of the subject. The contest ceatinued for some time ; 
and the king's advisers consented that she should gu to Ireland, where Roches- 
ter’s brother was lord lieutenaut, She warned the king of his danger, and freely | 
sold him, that, if he followed the advice of Catholic zealots, he would lose his 
crown. She represented herself as the Protestant martyr; and boasted, many | 
years afterwards, that she had neither changed her religion, like Lord Sunder- 
land, nor even agreed to be present at a disputation concerning its truth, hike | 
Lord Rochester.” 

The most violent Catholics thus obtained entire ascendency. Halifax, as we | 
have observed, and then Rochester, the last Protestant link in the ministry, were 
dismissed from office. By acollusive decision of the judges, instead of a par- 
lamentary sanction, the power of placing the military and civil authority to the | 
hands of the king's devoted adherents was obtained; the judges themselves 
were superseded at pleasure ; the military were dangerously tampered with and 
taught to be controversialists rather than soldiers, the universities were at- 
tacked and oppressed; Scotland and Ireland were subjected to varioes modes of | 
royal dictation ; and, in tine, James acted throughout as if “ be, indeed, cons:- 
dered the ecclesiastical! supremacy as placed in his hands by Providence to ena- | 

| 


ble him to betray the Protestant establishment. * Gud,’ said he to Bariilon, 
‘has permitted that all the laws made to establish Provestantism now serve as 
a foundation for my measures to re establish true religiun, and give ine a right to 
exercise amore extensive power thaa other Catholic princes possess in the ec- 
clesiastical affairs of their dominions.’ 

Besides his ardent attempts to proselytise the army, James exerted bimself 
often with small success in endeavouring to obtain converts in other quarters. 
Among these, bis own daughter Anne, and her husband, Prince George, resisted | 
the seduction; though a Pisgah view of the succession to the throne, in prefer- | 
ence to the princess Mary, was held out as a lure for their emoracing Catholicism. 
Other efforts led to piquant consequences. 

« The king failed ina personal attempt to convert Lord Dartmouth, whom he 
considered as his most faithful servant for having advised him to bring Iris 
troops into England, as they were more worthy of trust than others; a remark- 
able instance of a man of honour who adhered inflexibly to the church of England, 
though his counsels relating to civil affairs were the most fatal to public liberty 
Middleton, one of the secretaries of state, a man of ability, supposed to have no 
strong principles of religion, was equally inflexible. ‘The Catholic divine who 
was sent to him began by attempting to reconcile his understanding to the mys- 
terious doctrine of transubstanuation. * Your lordship,’ said he, * believes the 
Trinity.” * Who told you so!’ answered Middleton; * you are come here tu 
prove your own opinions, not to ask about mine.’ ‘The astonished priest is said 
to have immediately retired. Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave is said to have sent 
away a monk who caine to convert him, by a jest upon the same doctrine :-— | 
have cunvinced myself,’ said he, ‘by much reflection, that God made man ; but I 
cahnot believe that man can make God.’ But though there is no reason to 
doubt his pleasantry or profaneness, his integrity is more questionable. He was 
made lord chamberlain immediately after Jeffrey's circuit He was appointed a 
member of the ecclesiastical commission when Saucroft refesed to act. He 
continued in that office to the last. He held hopes that he might be converted 
to a very late period of the reign He was employed by James to persuade Sir 
George Mackenzie to consent to the removal of thetest. He hrought a patent 
for a marqguisate to the king when on the eve of quitting the kingdom; and in 
the month of October, 1688, he thought it necessary to provide against the | 
approaching storm by obtaiming a general pardon. Colonel Kirke, from whom 
strong scruples were hardly to be expected, 1s said to have answered the king's 
desire that he would listen to Catholic divines, by declaring, that when he was 
at Tangier he had engaged himself tothe Emperor of Morocco, if ever he 
changed his religion, to become a Mahometan. Lord Churchill, though neither 
insensible to the kindness of James, nor distinguished by a strict conformity to 
the precepts of religion, withstood the attempts of his generous benefactor to 
bring him over tothe church of Rome. He said of himself, that though he 
had not led the life uf a saint, he trusted that he had the courage to die the death 
of a martyr.” 

It is but justice to note here, that Jeffreys continued faithful te the Protest- 
ant Church, even above the prerogative for which he had gone so far. The re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes shewed how heartily the French and English 
kings were embarked in the same cause 

The queen's pregnancy brought out all the bitterness of party which had 
been engendered during the preceding two years; raised the hopes of the Ca- | 
tholics, with their allies the Nonconformists, Independents, Baptists, and Qua- 
kers, whom James had conciliated by immunities, in order to disunite and weak- | 
en the Protestant body as connected with the Episcopal church; and propor- 
tionately provoked the fears and resistance of the latter. But as we find this 
to be 4 convenient stage whereat to pause, we shall conclude our present notice 
with a few separate illustrations. 

When describing the king's proceedings in Ireland, Sir James says— 

“The state, the church, the administration, and the property of that unbappy | 
island, were bound together by such unnatural ties, and placed on such weak | 
foundations, that every rumour of alteration in one of them spread the deepest | 
alarm for the safety of the whole. From the colonization of a small part of 
the eastern coast under Henry I[[. till the last years of the reign of Elizabeth, | 
an unceasing and cruel warfare was waged by the English governors agains: the 
princes and chiefs of the Irish tribes, with little other effect than that of pre- 
venting the progress of civilization of the Irish, of replunging mary of the 
English into barbarism, and of generating that deadly animosity between the | 


natives aud the invaders, under the names of Irishry and Englishry, which, as- | 
suming various forms, and exasperated by a fatal succession uf causes, has con- 

tinued even to our days the source vf innumerable woes. During that dreadful | 
period of four hundred years, the laws of the English colony did not punish the 
murder of a man of Irish blood as acrime. Even so late as the year 1547, 
the colonial assembly, called a parliament, confirmed the insolent laws which | 
prohibited the English of the pale from marrying persons of Irish blood. Re- | 
ligious hostility inflamed the hatred of these mortal foes. The Irish, attached | 
to their ancient opinions as well as usages, and little aldicted to doubt or inqui 
ry, rejected the reformation of religivn offered to them by their enemies. The 
Protestant worship became soon to be considered by them as the odious badge 
of conquest and oppression. The ancient religion was endeared by persecu- 


| the subject recently so warmly discussed in our domestic politics 


| dangerous times, like the elder Bratus in the legendary history of Rome ; and 


| would make all Lord Feversham’s troop peers. 





Catholics against the Church, we should bave marked the difference of the | 
Presbyterians of that day, whose position is ably put before us. 

The general body of Nonconformists were divided imio four parties, on 
whom the court acted through different channels, and who were variously af- | 
fected by is advances. The Presbyterians, the more wealthy and educated | 


| Portion, were the descendants of the ancient Poritans, who were rather desi- | 
| Tous of reforming the church of England than of separating ftom it; and | 


though the breach was widened by the civil war, they might have been reunited | 
at the Restoration by moderate concession in the form of worship, and by limit 
ing the episcopal authority agreeably to the project of the learned Usher, and to 


| the system of superintendency established among the Lutherans. They gra- 


dually, indeed, learned to prefer the perfect equality of the Calvinistic clergy ; | 


| but they did not profess that exclusive zeal for it which actuated their Scottish | 


vrethren, who had received their reformation from Geneva. Like men of other 
communions, they originally deemed it the duty of the magistrate to establish | 
true religion, and to punish the crime of rejecting it. In Scotland they con- | 
tunved to be sternly intolerant; in England they reluctantly aequiesced in im 
perfect tuleration. Thetr object was then what was called a compretension, or 
such an enlargement of the terms of communion as might enable them to unite | 
with the church ; a measure which would have broken the strength of the dis 
senters, tothe imminent hazard of civil liberty. From them the king bad the | 
least hopes. ‘They were undoubtedly much more hostile to the establishment | 
after twenty-five years’ persecution. But they were still connected with the | 
tolerant clergy ; and as they continued to aim at something besides mere tolera- | 
ton, they considered the royal declaration, even if honestly meant, as only a) 
temporary advantage.” 

We conclude with a reference to a scheme of James's minister, Sunderland, 
to swamp the peers, who stood sternly in the way of his master’s projects, and 
which we think will be read with interest, on account of its nearly resembling 


“If such a majority were to continue immovable, the counsels of the king 
must have been desperate, or he must have recourse to open force. But this per- 
severance was improbable. Among the doubtful there might have been some 
who concealed a determined resolution under the exterior of silence or of 
hesitation. Such, though undera somewhat different disguise, was the Marquess 
of Winchester, who indalged and magnified the eccentricities of an extravagant 
character ; counterfeited, or rather affected a disordered mind, a8” security in 





travelling through England in the summer ef 1687, with a retinue of four coaches 
and a huadred hursemen, slept during the day, gave splendid entertainments in 


hawking. But the majority of the doubtful must have been persous who assumed 
that character to enhance their price, or who lay in wait for the turns of fortune, 
or watched for the safe moment of somewhat anticipating her determination. 
Of such men the powerful never despair. The example of a very few would be 
soon followed by the rest ; and if they or many of them were gained, the acces- 
sion of strength could not fail to effect those timid and mercenary men who are 
to be found wn all bodies, and whose long adherence to the opposition was already 
wonderful. But the subtle genius of Lord Sunderland, not content with ordinary 
means of seductivn, and with the natural progrees of desertion, had long medi- 
tated an expedient for quickening the latter, and for supplying in some measure 
the place of both. He early communicated to the nuncio a plan for subduing 
the obstinacy of the upper house by the creation of the requisite number of new 
peers devoted to bis imajesty's measures. He proposed to call up by writ the 
elder sons of friendly jords, which would increase the present strength, without 


the night ; and by torch-light, or early dawn, pursued the sports of hunting and | 
| 





there, will permic. First, tor the fabrics ; it i hard to say whether the eharGhes 
be more ruinous and surdid, of the people irreverent. Even in Dublinytheae- 
tropolis of this Kingdom, and seat of yostice, to begin the inquisition where the 
reformation will begin, we fnd our (one!) paroebial church converted to the 
lord deputy's stable ; a d to a noi *s dwelling-huuse ; the choir of a 
third to a tennts-court, and the vicar acts the keeper. In Christ's church, the 
principal church tm Ireland, whither the lorddeputy and council repair every 
Sanday, the vaults from one end of the minster to the other are made into tippling 





| rooms for beer, wine, and tobacco, demised al! to popish recusants, and by them 


to others, much frequented in time of divine service: —— —— Next for the 
clergy, I find few footsteps yet of foreign differences, so 1 hope it will be an 
easier task not to adm them, than to have them eyected. But | doubt much 
whether the clergy be very orthodox, and could wist hoth the articles and canons 
of the church of England were established bere by act of Parliament or state , 
that as we live all ander one king, #0 we might, both in doctrine and discipline, 
observe an uniformity. ‘The inferior sort of ministers are below all degrees ot 
contempt, in respect of their poverty and ignorance. ‘The boundless heaping 
together of benefices by commendams and dispeusations wn the superiors, te but 
too apparent; yea, even often by plain asurpations and mdieet compositions 


| made between the patrons, as well eceleviastical as lay, and the meumbente ; by 


which the least, many times not above forty shillings, rarely ten pounds in the 
year, is reserved for him that should serve at the altar, insomuch thet it te 
affirmed, that by all or some of these means, one bishop in the remoter parts of 
the kingdom doth hol! three and twenty benefices with cure. Generally their 
residence is as little as their livings) Seldom any suitor petitions for leas than 
three vicarages at atime.” 

Wentworth and Bramhall diligently emulated the example of the High-Com 
mission Court in Engtand; some of the most deserving ministers were somma 
rily ejected from their cures; legal penaltins were denounced against conventi- 
cles, and both preachers and hearers severely panished Dr. Reid has ox 
tracted from an unpublished manuseript some anecdotes characteristic of the 
period, 

* John Semple, afierwards an honest zealous minister in the chore of Scot- 
land for many years; and Mr. Campbell of Duket-hall, and the laird of Leckie 
were so nigh to be taken by the pursuivants divers times, that it appeared to be 
more than ordinary providence that they escaped. Particularly one time John 
Semple met @ pursuivant by the way, who was sent to tuke him, and of John 
Semple inquired the way. Yet the man, having formerly a description of him 
did not know bim. Another time, the lard of Leckie, with major Stewart and 
Jobu Semple, came to Newron-Stewart together about their affairs, While the 
former were taking a drink, it was presently told them that three pursuivants 
were at the door : upon which major Stewart mounted John Semple on hie horse, 


| and gave him his hat: who being mounted, and riding by the pursuivants, in 
| quired, ‘whom they were seeking 


Mhey said, ‘if you will tell os where they 
are whom we are seeking, we will give you a reward’ He anewered, *it may 
be I will.’ Then said they, ‘we are seeking the laird of Leckie and John 
Semple.’ Then putting spurs to his horse, he answered, +1 am John Somple, 
you rogues!’ While they were calling others to help them to follow him, the 
laird took his horse and escaped, and major Stewart also ‘The pursuivants betag 
disappomted, sail, ‘all the devils in hell will not cateh these rogues,’ 

* Mr. John M’Clelland being excommunicated by the court in Down, retired 
up the coantry to Strabane, and being lodged one night in a house where the 
woman was a con-conformist, and it being noticed thereafter, ber husbend, called 
William Kenoah, was fined tn five pounds for lodging an excommunicated person 





the encumbrance of new peerages, whose future holders might be independent 
Some of the Irish, and probably of the Scotch nobility, whose rank made their | 
elevation to the English peerage specious, and whose fortunes disposed them to 


one night. There being a young man, a merchant io Strabane, a pon confermist, 
the bishop of Derry, Brambal!, coming to that place, inquired of the provost, 
‘what aman he was!’ ‘The provost answered, ‘he was a young man, a mer 
chant of the town.’ The bishop answered, *a young man! he ts @ young 


dependency on royal bounty, attracted his attention, as they did that of those | devil.’ Thus that spirit raged amonget thom [the prelatiete) before the rebel 
ministers who carried his project into execution twenty-five years afterwards lion, perseecuting and imprisoning all who would nut conform and take the black 
He was so enamoured of this plan, that in a numerous company, where the | oath; amongst whom were divers women eminent im sufenog with patience aad 


resistance of the upper house wae said to be formidable, he cried ovt to Lord 
Churetull, * O, silly! why, your troop of guards shall be called to the house of 
lords!” On another occasion (if it be not a different version of the eame anee- 
dote), he declared, that souner than not gain a majority in the house of lords, he 


The power of the crown was | Irish parliament to support the impeachment of the 
in this case unquestionable. The constitutional purpose for which the prerogative | of Catholic and Presbyterian members 


constancy, which becume the godly.” 

These croelties drove the Presbyterians to unite with the native Trieh in ax 
cursing Strafford ; and notwithstanding the frautic hetred of popery, felt or 
affected by the puritans of that age, we find that the deputation sent over by the 
lute wieeroy, consisted both 
‘This anomtious enon ended with the 


of creating peers exists, is, indeed, either to reward public service, or to give | life of Strafford ; the Catholic deputies were justly terrified by the violent de 
dignity to important offices, or to add ability and knowledge to a part of the nunciations against popery, with which the Engteh parlawent resoondad, by 
legislature, or to repair the injuries of time, by the addision of new wealth to | the execution of Priest Goodman, for the crime of saying inaes, and by the 


an aristocracy which may have decayed. But no law limits its exercise. By the 
bold exercise of the prerogative of creating peers, and of the then equally un 


strange petition, recorded by Koshworth, that eight persons acquitted on the 
sane charge should be Ranged. In such cireumetances they were ready to listen 


disputed right of grauting to towns the privilege of sending members to parlia- | to the proposals inade by the king, for the sopport of royal authority, Dr oid 
ment, itis evident that the king possessed the fullest means of subverting | unhesitatingly accuses Charles of sanctioning the great civil war of 1041, oF 


the constitution by law The obstacles to the establishment of despotism con- 
sisted in his own irresolution or onskilfulness, in the difficulty of finding a 


| sufficient number of trustworthy agents, and in such a determined hostility of 


the body of the people as led sagacivus observers to forbode an armed resistance.” 


—~—-__— 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN IRELAND. 
The History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. Vol 1. By J. 8. Reid, 
DD. Edinburgh: Waugh & Innes 
Dr. Reid writes as a pulemic rather than a bistorian, and devotes more atten- 
tion to doctrines and ceremonies, than to characters and events. This is proba- 
bly to be attribated to the present condition of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 


| land, which the Unitarian controversy, needless!y provoked, and intemperately 


condocted, has divided into two parties; and the reverend authur of this volume 
is desirous to show that the principle maintained by the party to which he be- 
longs, are the same for which the founders of Presbyterianism fought and bled 
Still the work is far from being destitute of historical value; Dr. Reid, with 
creditable diligence, has collected many important documents anknown to former 
writers, and has greatly elucidated the circumstinces under which the Protestant 
church was established in Ireland. Leaving creeds and forms to be discussed by 
theologians, we shall briefly direct the attention of our readers to the principal 
historical facts which Dr. Reid has been the first either to establish or explain. 

The Protestaut church in Ireland approached more nearly to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Puritans, than that in England ; consequently, when James | 
resolved to colonize Ulster, he found the Scotch willing to settle in a country 


tion, and by its association with the name, the language, and the manners of | where their opinions of church government were not merely tolerated, bat tri- 


their coantry. The island had long been represented as a fief of the see of | 


Rome; the Catholic clergy, and even laity, bad no unchangeable friend but the 


sovereign pontiff; and their chief hope of deliverance from a hostile yoke was | the colony in Ulster 


long confined to Spain, the leader of the Catholic party in the European com- | 
monwealth 
doubled force under the new names of Catholic and Protestant.” 

Tyrconnel!, no doubt, aimed at the independent sovereignty of Ireland as a 
Romon Catholic country under the protection of France, in the event of 
James's dying without a Catholic successor; and loose expectations were en- 
couraged of also making Scotland a distinct kingdom, with its own religion. 
“Even Milton,”’ says a note on the insurrection of 1641, “calls the Irish Ca- 








umphant. Many circumstances induced the British Government to connive at 
this state of things, but the chief were those connected with the formation of 
James had confiscated the greater part of that province 
for the alleged treason of Tyrone and Tyrconnel; the guiltof these chiefs was 


The old enmity of Irishry and Englishry thus appeared with re- | never legally proved, and even if it had been ever so well established, the de- 
| cree of forfeiture would still have been unjust, because the Irish chiefs had not 


property in the soil, but merely sovereiguty over it; and, consequently, the sects 
that had not engaged in the treason, could not justly be invulved in its legal 
penalties. The Scotch colonists were, therefore, intruders, and like the first 
settlers in North America, were hourly exposed to the hostility of those whom 
they had driven from their lands, It was, therefore, the obvious policy of James 


tholics, or, in other words, the Irish nation, *Conscelerata et barbara colluries.’” | to avoid every thing which might discourage settlers, since the security of his 


When James ordered the heads, &c. of Magdalen College, Cambridge, to 


| favourite colony could only be maintained by physical force Another, and 


answer for their opposition to his wishes in Lundon, we find this notice of scarcely less influential circumstance, was the notorious fact that the puritani- 


Newtun : 

“Among the deputies at the bar, and probably undistinguished from the rest 
by the ignorant and arrogant chancellor, who looked dow: upon them all with 
the like scorn, stood Isaac Newton, professor of mathematics in the university, 
then employed in the publication of a work which will perish only with the 
world, but who shewed on that, as on every other fit opportunity in his life. that 
the most sublime contemplations and the most glorious discoveries could not 
withdraw him from the defence of the liberties of his country.” 

And at a later period, the author speaks thus of the farnous John Bunyan 

* The history and genius of Bunyan were as moch more extraordinary than 
those of Baxter as his station and attainments were inferior. He is probably 
at the head of anlettered men of genius, an? perhaps there is no other instauce 
of any man reaching fame from so abject an origin; for the other extraordinary 
men who have become famous without education, though they were without 
what is called learning, have had mach reading and knowledge, and though they 
were repressed ty poverty, were not, like him, sullied by a vagrant and disrepu- 
table occupation. By his trade of a travelling tinker, he was from his earliest 
years placed in the midst ef profiigacy. and on the verge of dishonesty He 


was for a time a private m the parliamentary army; the only military service | 


which was likely to elevate his sentiments and amend his life. Having em- 

braced the opinions of the Baptists, he was svon admitted to preach in a com- 

— which did not recognise the distinction between the clergy and the 
ty.” 

Among the sectarians we have specified, ‘he availed himself of the indul- 
gence of James I1., without trosting it; and died unmolested, in the last year 
of that prince’s government. His Pilgrim's Progress, an allegorical represen- 
tation of the Calvinistic theology, at first foand readers only among those of 
that persuasion, gradually emerged from this narrow circle, and by the natural 
power of imagination over the uncorrupted feelings of the majority of mankind, 
at length rivailed Robinson Crusoe in popularity. The bigots and persecutors 


sunk into oblivien ; the scoffs of wits and worldlings were unavailing; while, | 


after the lapse of a centary, the object of their cruelty and scorn touched the 
poetical sympathy as well as the piety of Cowper; his genius subdued the op- 
posite prejudices of Johnson and of Franklin, and bis name has been attered 
i@ the same breath with those of Spenser and Dante.”’ 

In not ng the temptation of vatious sects tu unite with the King and the 


cal part of the Protestant clergy alone possresed learning, ability, or even de- 
cent behaviour. In proof of this, Dr. Reid quotes the indisputable testimony 
) of the lord-deputy, Sydney. Twenty years afterwards, the poet Spenser draws 


| a more striking picture of the inefficiency of the Protestant clergy in Ireland :— 





Se It isa great wonder to see the odds which is between the zeal of Popish | 


priests and ministers of the Gospel; for they spare not to come out of Spain, 
from Rome, and from Rheims, by long toil and danger travelling hither, where 
they know peril of death awaiteth them, and no reward or riches is to be found, 
only to draw the people to the church of Rome: whereas some Of our idle mi- 
nisters having a way for credit and esteem thereby opened unto them, without 
| pains and without peril, will neither for the same, nor any love of God, nor zeal 


| 


| 


of religion, nor fur all the good they nay do by winning souls to God, be drawn | 
' forth from their warm nests to look out into God's harvest which is even ready | 


for the sickle, and all the fields yellow long ago.” 
| Similar complaints were made by Bishop Bedell, who !aboured strenuously to 


| correct the evil, but he found that the corruptions of the church were defended | 


| by high authority ; and the aid which he reasonably expected, failed him at the 
| moment it was required. Archbishop Usher, with all his estimable qualities, 
| absolutely thwarted his plans of reformation 

“In a spirit, unworthy of his great name, the primate soon after apprized 


| Bede!l, that ‘ the tide went so high against him in regard to ploralities and non- | 


| residence, that be could assist him no more.’ To this disheartening intimation 


the latter nobly replied, ‘that he was resolved, by the help of God, wo try if he | 


| could stand by bimself.’ This he was scarcely able to effect, His plans of 
reform were frequently opposed acd thwarted by the civil authorities, as wel! as 
by his spiritual superiors.” 

The prevalence uf puritanical principles in Ireland soon excited the jealous 
| hostility of Laud, and he sent thither, as chaplain to the unfortunate Wentworth, 
| one of bis creatures, Bramba!!, whom Cromwell afterwards felicitously named 
“the Canterbury of Ireland.’ Bramball’s account of the state of the Irish 
church at this period, in a letter to bis patron, deserves to be quoted 

* Right reverend father, my most honoured lord, presuming partly opon your 
licence, but especially directed hy my lord deputy’s command, I am to give your 
Fatherhood a brief account of the present state of the poor church of Ireland, 
such as our short intelligence here, and your lordship’s weighty employments 





was nota man of moral courage; and he not only refused tu support Bedell, but | 


Great Rebellion as it i more frequently called. His account of ite tmmediate 
causes is the most reasonable that we have yet seen 

© With the Roman Catholics of the committee, deputed from the Trish par 
liament to represent the grievances of the nation, it is believed both Charles and 
his queen intrigued, with the view of detaching them from the poritanes, with 
whoin they had hitherto co-operated, and of inducing them to form a party to 
their native kingdom and parliament, in sepport of the falling cause of preroga 
tive, In return for this seasonable assistance, amp'e iounitios, both evil and 
religious, were freely promised ; extending, it ie alleged, even to the legal es 
tala shmentof the Komish faith, The Irish deputies readily listened to the royal 
suggestions, and at once espoused the cause of Uharles The marquipens of 
Ormond and of Antrim, the most influential noblemen at thie time to Ireland, 
had already been separately enlisted in the same cause 

* The plan on which these several partizans of the king were reqnired to act 
was, to take measures for the simaltaneous seizure of Dublin and the principal 
forts and casties throughout the kingdom, and for disarming and securing thore 
who would not join in the project —even the lords jostices themerlves, tn caso 
they offered any opposition. ‘They were then to organize the dishanded soldiery, 
ahd augment their number to twenty thousand. And having thos secured the 
power, and assumed the authority, of the government in the king's name, they 
were to call a parliament, which cireumsetanced ae the country would then be, 
would be necessarily devoted to the royal cnose. With the resources of the an 
tire kingdom thus placed at bie dispowal, Charles, with hie bigoted and over 
bearing consort, calealated on obtaining u speedy and final triumph over the 
obnoxious parliament. * * 

“ The Romanists of the pile, who constituted the more liberal portion of the 
catholic population, eutered readily enough into the echeme : sod on commun 
cating it, through the officers employed in raising forces for Spain, to the Uleter 
Irish, of whose long- meditated project for the total subversion of the British 
power they appear to have been tgnorant, the agents of Charles met with » still 
more cheerful concurrence in their views. ‘The northern partizans, however, 
concealed from their new an! less violent associates the plans of spoliation which 
they had been secretly maturing in conjunction with their expatriated relatives 
But, at the same time, they hesitated not to embrace with ardonr the proposed 

co-operation, in order to gain one step, and that the most material in their ori- 
ginal echeme—the wresting of the king out of the hands of the puritans, then 
| predominant both in the parliament and the government : 

“Up to this point, the views of both parties amnong the conspirators were pet 
fectly evincident; veyond it, they were quite opporite. ‘The primary projectors 
of the rebellion, such as lord Maguire, Roger Moore, Plonket, Sir lim 

O'Neil, &c., looked upon the seizure of Dublin and the re-organization of the 
army, merely as preliminary steps to the overthrow of the Britieh power, the 
separation of the kingdom from Englend, the recovery of the forfeited estates, 
and the expulsion of the protestants -—on the accomplishment of these objects, 

they might then, as an independent catholie nation, eapport Charles against his 
refractory parliament On the other hand. the king's confidential friends, such 
as the Earls of Ormond and Antrim, Lord Germanstown, and perhaps the other 
gentry of the pale, Sir James Dillon, &c , do not appearto have contemplated, 
in their scheme of insurrection. any unnecessary violence to the persons or 
perties of the British. Their grand sim was to remove the puritan party 
the government of the kingdom, and to place if and ite resources at the dispusal 
of the king. Until the rebellion broke out, however. both parties cordially co- 
operated, and conducted their negoe ations without division ur apparent distrast 

We fee! no inclination to enter into the controversy respecting the extent of 
the Irieh massacres, and the relative guilt of the contending parties ; guilty bots 
were, a» Dr. Reid has saccessfully shown,—indeed, as the parties themselves 

howsted 
The fret volome of Dr. Reid's history couclodes with the adoption of the 
covenant by the Protestants of Ulster; we trust that he will he influenced le 
| eontinue the work, for though by no. means unprejodiced, be is s patvent and 
pains-taking investigator of original authorities 


—~_— 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRICAL FUND. 

The eighteenth anniversary of this Institotion was ce at the Preema- 
sons’ Tavern on 7th March, Lord Saltoun in the Chair. The attendance was ex- 
tremely numerous, and the arrangements were such as to elicit the warmest ad- 

| miration. Mr Wathews, Mr Broadharst, Mr Phillips, Mise Shirreff, Miss Romer, 
and a long list of professionals were present, who liberally contributed to the en 
tertainment of the night. The customary toaste were drunk Mr. Mathews im 
the course of the evening sung a comic song. with a recitative giving an adm 
rable burlesque of the examination of various charges at the Mansion Hovuse— 
among others, one young woman made a charge of assanit against ray ge 
old pensioner, “ who had put his wooden leg opon her toe, and wouldnt let 

inove notan inch.” A puliceman charged a spruce old cockney with heving 
amused himself at night, while in a state of intozication, with ringing #!! the 
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belle in Cheapside ; but the swore “be had done ne such thing—be 
sanctified in appearance, was charged with having been found dead drunk 
in the streets. ‘The defence was that he had been to « temperance society, and 
that in returning bome he was seized with a fit of forgetfuiness and obliged to | 
ask the people in the street where he lived.—An Irish prisoner was asked what 
age he was, The reply was that he would be 27, only he bad been confined in bis 
bed for siz months by a “ favor.""—An Irishman charged bis wife with drunken- 
nese and profligacy , 8 4 proof, she consumed two ounces of enuff per week 
“That is, certainly, oo much,” said the Alderman. “ What,” ejaculated the 
dame, “too much for a poor creature who suckies too poor children !"—An om- 
nibos driver came forward and addressed the sitting Alderman in a very grating 
tone of voice. * What is your complaint !" said the Alderman. ‘* A sour throat. 
“Oh, @ sore throat you mean, Weil, what have you to say!” T he omnibus 
driver said be had to complain of a cab driver“ What's his uumber!”” “ Two 
eyes and ahead.” “Awhat!"” © Well, your Worship, perbaps I should call 
it to you onety one eight (118). Well, this here cabman bet that he would 
drive round me fifteen times and the Bank of Indy. Vell, your Worship, he 
drav round me sure enough, and now I can’t go to any place but I hears, * Who 
druv round you fifteen times!” The Alderman hereupon dismissed the case, 
saying be could not listen to their nonsense. * Ob! but, your Worship, you 
would not discharge him if you knew what he said about the vorthy Alderman. 
** Well, what did he say about the worthy Alderman’ «Vy, when I said, ‘I'll 
have you before the vorthy Alderman,’ he said, * Dragget, the vorthy Alderman, 
I'd drive round him fifteen times too, if he'd come out into Cheapside; aye, aud 
I'd vop him vell afterwards.’ "’ 
After the health of the Duke of Sussex (who had been absent from indisposi- 
tion) had been drunk, 
+. Mathews, who had travelled 500 miles to supply the place of Mr Faweett, 
who was also prevented from attending by iliness, made an admirable extempo- 
raneous speech, in which he described the origin and nature of the institution, 
vindicated the professors of the * sock and buskin” against the assaults of 
puritanical bigots; proved, by happy illustration, the splendid talent and 
moral virtues which they had in various ages displayed, as well as the distin- 
guished patronages which they obtained from the most illustrious ornaments of 
society, and concluded by a powerful appeal in favour of his distressed brethren, 
as well as in favour uf the widows and orphans of those who had contributed so 
largely to please, 48 well as to exalt, the feeling of mankind The speech was 
received with thunders of applause, and the remainder of the evening was spent 
in barmony and conviviliaty, ‘The subscription amounted to upwards of £ 1,000. 


—>—- 
CASPAR HAUSER. 


The state of man, when excluded from social intercourse and education, 
is perhaps partially exhibited in such histories as those of Peter the Wild 
Boy ; but the subject, as a whole, is now redeemed from speculation by the 
history of Caspar Hauser. This history is not only of surpassing interest in 
itself, but, in the point of view we have stated, is of such importance, that the 
information it affords must always hereafter occupy that place in the history 
of man which conjecture has hitherto supplied. An exceeding curious account 
of this remarkable being has been translated from the German of Anselm von 
Feuerbach, and to this we are indebted for the information which we purpose to 
lay before our readers; referring those who desire further information to the 
work iteelf for many interesting details which our limits will not include. 

On Whit Monday, the 26th May, 1828, a ettizen of Nuremberg, in Bavaria, 
was proceeding from his house to take a walk, when, happening to look around 
him, he perceived at alittle distance a young man in the dress of a peasant, who 
was standing in a very singular posture, and, like an intoxicated person, was en- 
deavouring to move forward, without being able either to stand upright or to go- 
vern the movement of his legs. On the approach of the citizen the stranger 
held out to him a letter directed to a military officer living in Nuremberg. As 
the house of this person lay in the direction of the citizen's walk, he took the 
youth thither with him. When the servant opened the door, the stranger ad- 
vanced with the letter in bis hand, with the following words :—* Ae sechtene 
mécht ih wihn, wie mei Votta wahn is.” The various questions of the servant, 
—as, what he wanted! who he was? whence he came'—he appeared not to 
understand, and answered only by a repetition of the same words. He seemed 
#0 much fatigued that he could scarcely be said to walk, but only to stagger ; 
and he pointed to his feet with tears, and a countenance expressive of much 
pain. Ashe appeared to be also suffering from hunger and thirst, a smal! piece 
of meat was handed to him ; but scarcely had the first morsel touched his lips 
when he shoddered, the muscles of his face were seized with convulsive spasms, 
and he spat it out with great abhorrence. He manifested the same aversion af- 
ter he had tasted a few drops of a glass of beer which was brought to him. But 
he swallowed with greediness and satisfaction a bit of bread and a glass of pure 
water. Inthe meantime all attempts to gain any information concerning his 
person or his arrival were entirely fruitless. He seemed to hear without under- 
standing, to see without perceiving, and to move his feet without knowing how 
0 use them for the purpose or walking. His language consisted mostly of tears, 
moans, and unintelligible seunds, mingled with the words which he frequently 
repeated,—*' Reuta wahn, wie mei Votta wahn is*."" He was hence soon re- 
garded as a hind of savage; and, in expectation of the captain's return, was 
conducted to the stable, where he immediately stretched himself on the swaw, 
and fell into a profound sleep. When the captain came home, several hours af- 
ter, the boy was with immense difficulty awakened. He then regarded the bright 
coleurs of the officer's uniform with chiidish satisfaction, and began to repeat 
his * Revta,” &c. to which, and a few other articulate expressions, he attached. 
as was afterwards discovered, no particular meaning. They were only sounds 
which had been taught him like a parrot and which he uttered as the common 
expression of all his ideas, sensations, and desires. 

The letter addressed to the captain afforded no distinct information concern- 
ing this singular being. It stated that the writer was a poor day-labourer with a 
family of ten children. The bearer had been left in his house the 7th October, 
1812, and he had never since been suffered to leave it. A Christian education 
had been given to him, and he had been taught to read and write ; and as he 
wished to become a trooper, and the writer found it difficult to maintain him 
longer, he had brought him to Nuremberg and consigned him to the captain's 
protection. This letter, manifestly designed to mislead, was written in German, 
and concluded with this heartless expression—* I{ you do not keep him, you 
may get rid of him, or let him be scrambled for.” Ina Latin postscript. evi- 
dently by the same hand, though the writer professes to be a poor girl, it is stated 
that the lad was born April 30, 1812; that he had been baptized ; that the ap- 
plication was for his education until he became seventeer years old, and that he 
should then be sent to the 6th Chevaux-léger regiment, to which his father, then 
dead, had belonged 

Under all the circumstances, the captain thought it best to consign the stran- 
ger, and to leave the solution of the riddle, to the city police. On his arrival at 
the guard-house, the usual official questions were put to him, to which and al! 
other inquiries he gave no other reply than with his usual unmeaning * Reuta,” 
&c. He exhibited neither fear, astonishment, por confusion; but rather showed 
an almost brutish duloess, which either leaves eaternal otyects entirely unnoticed, 
or stares at them withoutthought. But he was continually pointing, with tears 
and whimpering, to his feet, which, with bis awkward and childish demeanour, 
soon excited the compassion of all who were present; for, bhawing the appear- 
ance of a young man, his whole conduct was that of a child scarcely two or 
three years old. The police were divided in opinion whether to consider him 
as an idiot or as a kind of savage ; and one or two expressed a doubt whether 
uader this appearance some cunning deceiver might not be concealed. Some 
one thought of trying whether he could write, and placed materials before him, 
with an intimation that he should do sv. This appeared to give him pleasure ; 
he took the pen, by no means awkwardly, between his fingers, and wrote in legi- 
ble characters the name “* Kasper Hauser.” This circumstance strengthened 
the impression of his being an impostor, and he was, for the present, consigned 
te a tewer used for the confinement of rogues and vagabonds, in the short walk 
to which he sank down, groaning at almost every step 

The structure of Caspar Hauser's body, which was stout and broad-shoulder- 
ed, showed perfect symmytery, without any visible defect. His face was, on 
his first appearance at Nuremberg, very vulgar; when in a state of tranquillity. 
it was almost without expression ; and its lower features being somewhat pro- 
minent, gave him a brutish appearance. But the alteration in his face altered 
in a few months almost entirely, bis countenance gained expression and anima 
tion, the lower part of his face became gradually less prominent, and his earlier 
physiognomy could scarcely be longer recogmzed. lis feet, which have no 
marks of having been ever before confined by a shoe, were beautifully formed, 
and the soles were as soft as the palms of bie hands. His gait was, properly 
speaking, nota walk, but rather a waddiing, tottering, groping of the way—a 
painful mediam between the motion of falling, and the endeavour to stand up- 
right The smallest impediment in his way caused him often, in his chamber, 
to fall flat on the floor; and for a long time after his arrival he could not go vp | 
er down stairs without assistance. He scarcely knew at all how to use his 
hands and fingers Where others applied but a few fingers, he used his whole | 
Band in the most awkward manner imaginable 

Tn a very short time Caspar Hauser ceased to be regarded either as an idiot or | 
an impostor. and the mikivess, good-nature, and obedience which he exhibited, 
precluded tlw idea that he had grown up among the beasts of the forest. Yet | 





he was #0 wlierly destitute of words and conceptions, so unacquainted with the | 
common objects and daily occurrences of nature; and he showed such an indif- 


_— 


* This jargon seems to imply, “I will be a rider (a trooper) as my father was.” 


| ference and abhorrence to all the uszal customs, conveniences, and necessaries | had been closed up with this party-coloured shutter, in order to prevent me from 


of life ; and evinced such extraordinary peculiarities in his mental, moral, and | looking out into the open air. That what I then saw were fields, hills, ang 
physical existence, that it only remained to conjecture that he bad been kept in huuses ; that many things which at that time appeared to me much larger cnaoe 
8 state of utter seclusion and imprisonment during the former portion of bis ex- | in fact, much smaller, v-bile many other things that appeared smaller were, ;, 
istence ; and now appeared a monstrous being, only beginning to live in the | reality, larger than other things,—are facts of which I was afterwards convinced 
middle of his life, and who must always remain a man without childhood or | by the experience gained during my walks. At length | no longer saw anythj 
boyhood. | of the shatter.” To other questions, he replied, that in the beginning he pose 
Caspar then became an object of great curiosity and interest, and was visited | not distinguish between what was really round or triangular, and what was only 
hy hundreds of persons. During the night he lay upon his straw bed ; and in | painted as round or triangular. The men and horses represented on sheets of 
the day he sat upon the floor with bis legs stretched out before him. He could | pictures appeared to him precisely gs the men and horses that were carved on 
be persuaded to take no other food than bread and water. Even the smell! of most wood ;—but he said that, in the packing and unpacking of his things, he had 
of the common articles of food was sufficient to make him shudder, or still more | soon felt a difference ; and that afterwards it had seldom happened to him to mis. 
disagreeably to affect him; and the least drop of wine or coffee, mixed clandes- | take the one for the other. 
tinely with his water, occasioned him cold sweats, or caused him to be seized Of his astonishing memory, which was as quick as it was tenacious, Caspar 
with vomiting or violent head-ache. When he saw for the first time a lighted | gave the most striking proofs; bot its strength declined afterwards precisely 
candle placed before him, he was delighted with the shining fame, and unsus- | tn the proportion that it was enriched, and as the labour of his understanding 
pectingly put bis fingers into it; but he quickly drew them back, crying out and | was increased 
weeping. Feigned cuts and thrusts were made at him with a naked sabre, in| ** His obedience to all those persons who had acquired paternal authority ove; 
order to try what might be their effeet upon him; but he remained immoveable him was unconditional and boundless. ‘That the burgomaster or professor had 
without even winking, or without appearing in the least to suspect that any harm | said so, was to him a reason for ding or omitting to do anything, which was 
could thus be done to him. When a looking-glass war held before him, he | final, and totally exclusive of all further questions and considerations, Yet, in 
caught at his own reflected image, and then looked behind to find the person | his op » this sub ito the authority of others referred only to what he 
whom he suppused to be concealed there. Like a little child, be endeavoured | was to do or not to do, and it had no connexion whatever with his knowing, 
vo lay hold of every glittering object that he saw ; and he cried when he could | believing, and judging. Before he could acknowledge anything to be certain 
not reach it or was forbidden to touch it. He was in possession of only two | and true, it was necessary that he should be convinced ; and, indeed, that he 
words for the purpose of designating living creatures. Whatever appeared to | should be convinced, either by the intuition of his senses, or by some reasoning 
him in a buman form he called, without any distinetion of sex or age, “bua ;" | so adapted to his powers of comprehension, and to the scanty acquirements of 
and to every animal that he met with, whether quadreped or biped, dog, cat, | his almost vacant mind, as to appear to him to be striking. Whenever it was 
goose or fowl, he gave the name of “ross,” (horse). This word, indeed, ap- unpossible to reach his understanding by any of these ways, he did not, indeed 
peared to fill by far the greatest space in bis vocabulary, which cuntained scarce- contradict the assertion made, but he would leave the matter undecided, until, 
ly half adozen words. He often repeated the words with tears, and in a plain- | 4 he used to say, he had learned more. When he was told, among other things, 
Live, beseeching tone of vuice; and whenever any trifle, a riband, a coin, or a | Of the impending winter, and that the roofs of the houses and the streets of the 
little picture, was given to him, he cried ** Ross! ross!" and expressed by his | ©!ty would then be all white,—as white as the walls of his chamber,—he said 
looks and motions a desire to hang all these pretty things upon a horse. This | that this would be very pretty, but plainly insinuated that he should not believe 
suggested to a police soldier the idea of giving him a wooden horse for a play- | '* until he had seen it. The next winter. when the first snow fell, he expressed 
thing. The possession of this toy seemed to effect a great alteration in Caspar. | great Joy that the streets, the roofs, and the trees were now so well painted ; and 
He lost his insensibility, his indifference, and his dejection, an4 conducted him- he went quickly down into the yard to fetch some of the white paint: but he 
self as if be had found an old and long-desired friend. From that time be had | s00n ran to his preceptor with all his fingers stretched out, crying and bawling 
ample employment in decorating, caressing, feeding, and dragging bis horse to | vt ‘that the white paint had bit his hand.’” 
and fro by his side, without changing his usual position on the floor. He never As the powers of Caspar's mind opened, he became less interested by the 
ate his bread without first holding every morsel of it to the mouth of some ove playthings by which he had been at first so entirely absorbed. Even his love for 
of his horses,---for more were given him,—nor did he ever drink water without | )orses was transferred from the wuoden representative to the living animal, and 
first dipping their mouths in it, which he afterwards carefully wiped off When | '» an amazingly short time he became a most accomplished and fearless horse- 
the keeper endeavoured to make him understand that his wooden horses could | '"@0. His connexion with Professor Danmer, and his intercourse with others, 
not eat, he thought he had sufficiently refuted him by pointing to the crumbs that | $00n led him to feel his own deficiencies. It was very affecting to hear his 
stuck in t .mouths. From this and many other instances it manifestly ap- often-repeated lamentation, that there were so many things, known tothe people 
peared that ideas of things animate or inanimate, organic or unorganized, or of | Of the world, which he had yet to learn. But he did not despair. The curiosity, 
what is produced by nature or formed by art, were all strangely mingled together the thirst for knowledge, and the inflexible perseverance with which he fixed his 
in the mind of this poor victim of an extracrdinary cruelty. | attention to anything he was determined to learn or comprehend, were truly 
As soon as it was discovered that Caspar Hauser was no other than a grown | wonderful. 
infant, who had yet to learn to speak, act, and observe, he was removed to that | __[t is painful, but not surprising, to learn that under the new perceptions of 
part of the prison tower in which the keeper and his family resided. In this | bis senses and intellect, and the processes they were undergoing, his feelings 
situation his education began, and his first tutor was the gaoler’s son, a little boy | were far from pleasurable. He longed to go back “to the man with whom he 
who was eleven years. He became greatly attached to Caspar; and the natu- had always been."” At home, (in his hole,) he said, he had never suffered so 
ral pride of superior knowledge made ita delightful task to him to teach a robust | much from head-ache, and had never been so much teased, as since he was in 
youth, so much his senior, how to speak. The burgo-master of Nuremborg and | the world. Nevertheless, he was willing to remain at Nuremburg until he had 
Professor Daumer soon interested themselves in Caspar's education, To the learned what the burgomaster and the professor knew ; but then he must be taken 
house of burgo-master he was taken almost daily for the purpose of instruction, home, and he would show the man what he had learned in the meantime. When 
and he was finally consigned altogether to the care of the professor. ‘This | S’Tprise was expressed that he should wish to return to that abominably bad man, 
change was chiefly effected by the representations of the writer of the work | be replied, with mild indignation, “Man not bad—man me no bad done.” 
from which our account is taken, who visited Caspar about a month after he | Against * the man with whom he had always been,”’ Caspar never showed the 
was first found, and who became convinced that he would either die of a nervous | least anger, and was never willing to hear that he ought to be punished, until the 
fever or be visited with some attack of insanity or idiocy if some change were following beautiful and affecting incident occurred in the gradual development of 
notemade in his situation; for it was manifest that the unaccustomed impres- his mental life. 
sions of light and the free, air—the strange and often painful mingling of various “It was in the month of August, 1829, when, on a fine summer evening, his 
images which continually flowed in upon his senses,—the effort to which his | !pstructor showed him for the first time the starry heavens. His astonishment 
mind was incessantly stimulated by the thirst for knowledge, labouring, as it | %+¢ transport surpassed all description. He could not be satiated with its sight, 
were, to fasten upon, devour, and absorb into itself whatever was new to him and was ever returning to gaze upon it; at the same time fixing accurately with 
(and all things were new): all this was more than his feeble body, and delicate, | ''s eye the different groups that were pointed out to him, remarking the stars 
yet constantly excited, nerves could bear. Such was the irritability of his frame most distinguished for their brightness, and observing the differences of their re- 
that whatever forcibly stimulated his curiosity, attracted his attention, or which | *Pective colours. * That,’ he exclaimed, ‘ is indeed the most beaovtifui sight I have 














he made a strong effort to comprehend, affected him with convulsive spasms, by | &Ver yet seen in the world. But who has placed all these numerous beautiful 
which his face was distorted, and his whole body affected, particularly his arm candles there ! who lights them! who puts them out?’ When he was told, that 
and hand. like the sun, with which he was already acquainted, they always continue to 
Uncleanliness, or what he considered such, whether in himself or others, was | !Ve light, he asked again, who placed them there above, that they may always 
an abomination to him. continue to give light’ At length, standing motionless, with his head bowed 
It is highly interesting to trace the phenomenon which were exhibited when | down, and his eyes staring, he fell into adeep and serious meditation. When 
the physical senses of this young man began gradually to awake from their long | '¢ 4g4in recovered his recollection, his transport had been succeeded by deep 
torpor to the perception of external objects. It was not before the lapse of seve- | Sadness. He sank trembling into a chair, and asked, why that wicked man had 
ral days that he began to notice the striking of the steeple clock, and the ringing | Kept him always locked up, and had never shown him any of these beautiful 
| of the bells. ‘This threw him into the greatest astonishment, which at first was | things. He (Caspar) had never done any harm, He then broke out into a ft 
| only expressed by bis listening laoks, and by the spasmodic motions of his coun- | °! crying, which lasted for a long time, and which could with difficulty be 
tenance, succeeded bya stare of benumbed meditation Some weeks afterwards | S0thed ; and said, that ‘the man with whom he had always been’ might now 
) a nuptial procession passed under his windows with a band of music. He sud-| 4/80 be locked up for a few days, that he might learn to know how hard it was to 
denly stood listening, motionless asa statue; his ears and eyes seemed contin- | | @ treated so." 
ually to follow the movements of the sounds as they receded more and more ; We may here remark that Cicero quotes Aristotie as affirming, and repeats 
and they had long ceased to be audible to others while he still continued im-| the affirmation himself, that a person brought, like Caspar, at an advanced pe- 
moveably fixed in a listening posture, as if unwilling to lose the least vibrations | riod of life to the first view of the skies and the external world, would not fail 
of these notes. He was once, at a military parade, placed very near to the great | to consider all ne saw as the work of an intelligent mind, even though he had 
| regimental drum; and he was so powerfully affected by its first sounds as to be | uever heard of aGod. We see this remarkably proved in the case of the poor 
immediately thrown into convulsions, which rendered his instantaneous remova! | boy whose history we are detailing. 
| necessary. As Caspar Hauser increased in knowledge, and in the experiences and sensa- 
Caspar was remarkable for the extreme susceptibility and acuteness of his | tions of life, his genera] appearance and mode of existence became like those of 
physical senses until after the period when he had been brought to eat meat.| other men. He learned to eat all meats except pork ; but all fermented liquors, 
| The following observations appear to refer chiefly to the early period of his re-| and even tea and coflee, were still abominable to him. His perceptions gradually 
| sidence with Professor Daumer :—His hearing was exceedingly quick. When| became much less rapid and tenacious. ‘* Of the gigantic powers of his memory, 
taking a walk in the fields, he once heard, at a comparatively great distance, the | and of other astonishing qualities, not a trace remained ; and he retained nothing 
footsteps of several persons, and he could distinguish these persous from each | extraordinary but his extraordinary fate, his indescribable goodness, and the ex- 
other by their walk. Perceiving, on one occasion, that a blind man evinced greater | ceeding amiableness of bis disposition.”” Yet, while in understanding a man, 
powers of hearing than himself, he observed, that his hearing had formerly been | but in knowledge a child,—and in many things more ignorant than a child,—his 
more acute ; but, since he began to eat meat, he had been unable to distinguish | language and demeanour could not but often exhibit him as a mingled compound 
sounds with so much nicety as the blind man. of achild, youth, and man, without its being easy to determine to which portion 
Nothing made his new mode of life more unpleasant to him than the | of life this combination of them all properly belonged. He was himself oppres- 
sense uf smelling. What to us is entirely scentless was not so to him. The | sively conscious of his peculiar situation, and the consciousness gave a shade of 
most delicate and delightful odours of flowers were felt by him as insupportable | melancholy and dejection to his character and countenance. He would lament 
stenches, which painfully affected his nerves. Excepting the smell of bread, | that be was already so old, and was still obliged to learn what children knew 
and of certain condiments used in that to which he had been accustomed in his | long ago. He would say “I wish I had never come out of my cage. He who 
prison, all scents were more or less disagreeable to him. When he was once | put me there should have left me there: then] should never have known and 
asked which of all other smells was most agreeable to him? he answered, | felt the want of anything; and I should never have experienced the misery of 
|“ None at all.” His walks and rides were thus rendered very unpleasant by | never having been a child, and of having come so late into the world.” 
leading him near to flower-gardens, tobacco-fields, and nut-trees. He could dis- He was able to give little information concerning the previous portion of his 
tinguish apple, pear, and plum trees from each other at a considerable distance | existence, and that confirmed the conclusions at which the people of Nuremburg 
by the smell of their leaves. The different colouring materials used in the | had arrived. There was no doubt that he had always lived in a hole (a small, 
| painting of walls and furniture, and in the dyeing of cloths,—the pigments with low apartinent which he sometimes called a cage) where the light never entered, 
which he coloured his pictures,—the ink or pencil with which he wrote,—al! anda sound was never hear’. In this place it appears that he never, even in 
| things about him,—produced effects upon his sense of smell which were dis- | his sleep. lay with his whole body stretched out, but sat, waking and sleeping, 
agreeable or painful tohim. The opening of a bottle of Champagne was sure | with his legs extended before bim, and his back supported in an erect posture. 
| todrive him from the table, or to make him sick. What we call unpleasant/ Some peculiar property of his place of rest, or some particular con- 
smells were perceived by him with much less aversion than many of our per- | trivance, appears to have made it necessary that he should always remain in this 
fumes. The smell of fresh meat was to him the most horrible of all smells position. An unusual formation of the knee seems to have resulted from it, 80 
As to his sight. there existed, in respect to him, no twilight, no night, no that, when Caspar sat down with the leg and thigh extended horizontally on the 
darknees. This was first noticed by remarking that, at night, he stepped every | floor, the back formed a right angle with the flexure of the thign, and the knee- 
where with the greatest confidence, and that, in dark places, he always refused | joint lay extended so close to the floor that not the smallest hollow was percep- 
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| a light when it was offered him. In twilight he even saw much better than in| tible in the ham, between which and the floor acommon playing-card could 


broad daylight. Thus, after sunset, he once read the number of a house at the | scarcely be thrust. In this dungeon, whenever he awoke from sleep, he found a 
distance of a huadred and eighty paces, which, in daylight, he would not have | loaf and a pitcher of water by him Sometimes the water had a had taste, pro- 
been able to distinguish so far off. ‘Towards the close of twilight, he once ! bably from the infusion of opium ; for whenever this was the case he could no 
pointed out to his instructor a gnat on a very distant spider's web. It has been | longer keep his eyes upen, but was compelled to fall asleep ; and when he after- 
proved, by experiments carefully made, that, im a perfectily dark night, he could | wards awoke, he found that he had a clean sturt on, and that his nails had been 
distingaish different dark colours, such as blue and green, from each other. M | cut; frum which, and other circomstances, it appears that Caspar met with a 


| von Feverpack relates that, recollecting the well-known account given by Che- | certain degree of careful attention during the period of his incarceration. He 


selden of a young man who had become blind but a few days after bis birth, and | never saw the face of the man who brought him his meat and drink, who also 
was restored to sight by a successful operation, he felt desirous of instituting a! never spoke to him. except to utter the * Reuta wihn,” &e.. which Caspar 20 


comparison between his perceptions and those of Caspar. In one of his visits | unmeaningly repeated when found in Nuremburg. In this bole he had two 


to the tower he accordingly directed him to look out of the window, which af-| wooden horses and several ribands; with these horses he had always amosed 
forded the prospect of a beautiful landscape in all the glory of summer. He! himself so long as he remained awake; and his only occupation was to make 
obeyed ; but he immediately drew back with visible horror, exclaiming, “Ugly! | them run by his side, and to fix or we the ribands about them in different posi- 
ugly!” and then pointing to the white wall of his chamber, he said, “ There | tions. Thus one day had passed as the other ; but he had never felt the want of 
are not ugly.” To the question, Why it was ugly’ no other reply was made but | any thing, had never teen sick, and, once only excepted. had never felt the sen- 
“Ugly! ugly!” M. ven Feuerbach, however, preserved this incident in his! sation of pain. It is alsu remarkable that he never had dreams until »fter he 
memory ; and, on a future occasion, when Caspar’s mind had much advanced in| went to live with Professor Daumer, when he regarded thesa as real appearances 
cultivation, he took occasion to recal! the circumstance to his recollection. He How long he had continued to live in this situation be knew not, for he had 


replied, “Indeed, what I then saw was very ugly ; for when! looked at the win-| no knowledge of time He had no recollection of ever having been in « different 
| dow, t always appeared to me as if a window-shutter had been placed close | situation, or in any other than that place. The man with whom he had always 
before my eyes, upon which a wall-painter bad spattered the contents of his! been never did him any hari but once, when he strock bim a severe blow with 
different brushes, filled with whitc, blue, green, yellow, and red paint, all mingled | a stick or piece of wood, because he had heen running bis horse too h rd, and 
together. Single things «s ! now see things, I cou!d not at that time recognize | had made too much noise. Svon after this circumstance, the man e and 
and distinguish from excu other. This was shocking to look at; and, besides, placed a smal! table over his feet, and spread some paper upon it; he eame 
, it made me fee! anxious and uneasy, because it appeared to me as if my window | behind him, so as not to be seen by him, took hold of his band, and moved it 
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on the white paper; and, when the man was gone, was never tired 

drawing these figures repeatedly on tue paper Another time the man came to 
the place where he ‘ay, lifted him up, and endeavoured to teach him first to stand 
and then to walk. Finally, the man came one day and, taking him on his back, 
carried him oat of the prison. It appears that he fainted ou being brought into 
the light of day and the ‘fresh air. He noticed none of the objects around him 
during the journey. He was enly couscious that the man who bad been lead- 
ing hin put the letter which he had brought with him into bis Land and then 
vanished ; after which a citizen observed him. and took him to the guard-room. 

It seems, from this account, that Caspar had at length become a dangerous 
purden to those who kept him secretly confined. He had grown restless; his 
powers of life were more vivid ;—hbe sometimes made a noise, and it was neces- 
sary tu keep him quiet by means of severe chastisement. But why they did 
pot get rid of himin some other manner! why they did not destroy him! why 
he had not been put out of the world asachild'—these are questions which 
still remain without solution. It seems to have been expected that he would 
have been lost, as a vagabond or an idiot, in sume public institution at Nurem 
borg; or, if any attention was paid to the recommendation he brought with him, 
as a soldier in some regiment But none of these events took place. The uc- 
known foundiing met with humane consideration, and became the object of unt- 
versal public attention. The journals were filled with accounts of this myste- 
rious young man, and with conjectures respecting him ;—the development of his 
inind was every where spoken of,—marvellous things were related to the public 
of bis progress; and it was at last reported that Caspar Hauser was employed 
» writing a bistory of his life. At this period, and probably with the view of 
preventing the execution of this intention, an attempt was made, on the 17th of 
October, 1829, to assassinate him in the house of Professor Daumer. He es- 
caped with an inconsiderable wound on his forehead but which, from the excited 
state of his nervous system, occasioned him much suffering and prolonged in- 
lisposition. 

At asubsequent period Earl Stanhope adopted the charge of Caspar, and had 
him removed to Anspach, where he wis placed under the care of an able school- 
master, with whom he also resided. It was intended that he should be brought 
to this country. in which he would have been tolerably safe from the dread of as- 
sassinaiion. 
life, seems, indeed, to have considerably subsided after he had remained several 
years st Anspach without molestation. But bis secret enemy had not lost sight 
of him. As he was leaving the Tribunals on the morning of December 14th, 


aw xwerd and forward ow the paper, with a lead-penci! which he had stuek be- | crocodile instantly 
tween his fingers. Carper wes caspatingly phaasd atin th iguee wae | [ thought a curious occurrence, bu: found that it was often the case, and that the 


| cousin to William Cobbett, Peter Porcupine; who, if he had a tail like O'Con- 


This fear, in which he long lived after the first attempt upon his | 


1833, a stranger, wrapped in a large cloak, accosted him under the pretence of | 


having an iinportant communication to make. Caspar excused himself, as he 
was then going to dine, but promised to meet the stranger in the afternoon in the 
palace garden. The meeting tovk place: the stranger drew some papers from 
underneath his cloak, and, while Hauser was about to examine them, stabbed 
him twice near the heart witha dagger that he had kept concealed. ‘The 
wounds were not immediately fatal. Caspar was able to return home, but could 
then only utter in broken syllables, ‘* Palace-garden—purse —Unz—monument.”’ 
The tutor to whose care he had been committed despatched the soldiers of the 
police to Uzen’s monument, in the palace-garden, where they found a small 
purse of violet silk, containing a scrap of paper, on which was written, in a dis- 


guised hand, ** Hauser can tell you well enough why | appear here, and who | | 


am. To save Hauser the trouble, I will tell you myself whence I come: | 
come fro.o.—from—the Bavarian frontier,——on the river I will also give 
youthe name, M. L. O.” According to Caspar’s description, the man was the 
same who made the previous attempt upon his life at Nuremburg. The unfortu- 
nate Caspar Hauser died on the night of December 17th, in consequence of the 
wounds he had received; and no clue to the mystery of his life and death has 
yet been obtained, although a reward of 5,000 florins has been offered by Lord 
Stanhope for the discovery of the assassin. The funeral of Caspar Hauser touok 
place on the 26th of December, and was attended by crowds of persons, all 
moved by the deepest sympathy. For the poor youth was greatly beloved. His 
preceptor, Dr. Fuhrmann, pronounced an oration over his grave, in the course 
of which he alluded to the last words of the victim, who. on being asked if he 
forgave his enemies, replied, “‘I have prayed to God to forgive all whom | 
have kuown; for myself personally | have pothing to forgive, as no one ever 
did me wrong.” 





——_ 
Suntmary. 


Royal Musical Festival.—The King has given a donation of five hundred 
guineas towards the Royal Musica! Festival, to be held in Westminster Abbey, 
and has named severa! branches of the Royal Family, as Vice Patrons ; and 
about one hundred of the most distinguished personages in the kingdom as 
Presidents. His Majesty has also been pleased to appoint the following Noble 
men and gentlemen Directors of the Festival:—the Earl Howe (Chairman), 
the Earl of Denbigh, the Earl of Cawdor, the Earl of Belfast, Lord Burghersh, 
Lord Saltoun (Honorary Treasurer), Sir Benjamin Stephenson, and Sir Andrew 
Barnard (Honorary Secretary): who has appointed Mr. Parry, the Composer, 
Honorary Assistant Secretary. The whole of the musical arrangements wil! 
be under the direction of Sir George Smart ; and the orchestra will be composed 
of nearly seven hundred vocal and instrumenta! performers ! 
performances and four public rehearsals; which will take place, most probably, 
im the last week in June and the first week in July. We need scarcely add, 
that London, during the period, will be crowded with amateurs and dilletasti, 
nut only from all parts of the United Kingdom, but also from the continent ; 
and that it must give an impetus to trade in all its branches. Our gracious 
Sovereign, therefore, is entitled to our warmest gratitude for patronizing a Fes- 
tival which will shed lustre around the throne, and enhance the musical! charac- 
ter of the country. 

After nearly four years of delay, from various conflicting causes, ‘he New 
Theatre Royal, English Opera, is now rapidly rising from the ground on which 
the late building was prostrated by the dreadfu! calamity of the conflagration. Mr. 
Beazley, the architect, (who has had more experience, we will venture tu say, than 
any other living architect in Theatres, having built, or altered, no less a number 
than thirteen), has brought forward his best professional efforts to render the New 
English Opera House an elegant anf commosious erection —Mr. Arnold's new 
theatre will barely hold £300 when every box and seat is occupied: (and that at 
his prices) 5s. Boxes 3s. Pit,—but then, no one will pay without the honest 
equivalent of sceing and hearing in every part of the house 

Crumbs of Comfort for Old Batchelors.—*‘ Sir Tomas Moore, was wont to 
compare the choosing of a wife, into a casual taking out at all ventures of 
Eeles out of a bagge, wherein were twenty snakes, for an Eele.”—* Sir Thos 
Moore his Apothegm,” quoted in ** Remains of Britaine,” p. 294 


There will be four | 


N. B. Sir Thomas is, on all hands, allowed to have heen blessed, like another 


great man, Socrates, with a shrewish he!pmate. 
for hie above very gallant remark. 
question '—altogether, a ‘false, scandalous, 


Lawyers say, on the holy estate of Matrimony 


This may, in soine sort, account 


and malicious Libel’—as the 


Of course the truth of it is out of the | 


Braham and Wallack are performing at the Bristol Theatre with great | 


success. 

The works at the Theatre Nautique in Paris are now nearly completed. The 
basin which is to contain the water is entirely of lead. At the proscenium it is 
two feet deep, and further back, five or six feet. An ingenious plan has been 
adopted for filling and emptying it. The stage isto be lighted by a new process 
which will produce the most novel and beautiful scenic effects. 
ments have been made in the audience part of the theatre. 


Bad news for the Cat's Meat Man.—Such is the characteristic title of a para- 


graph in the New Sporting Magazine: but, as far asthe ‘“‘ meat” is concerned, 


it seems un peu trop; for it rans thus :—*‘ Four hundred Rosiuantes have been 
thipped from Portsmouth for Dom Pedro. Such a set of cripples were never 
seen before ; and it is quite clear that the Dom does not contemplate a flight.” 
Candlemas Day. —The following old Scottish rhyme applied to last Sunday— 
Candlemas cay, if ye be fair, 
Half of the winter's to come and mair ; 
But Candlemas day, if ye be foul, 
Half o° the winter's past at Yule 
A Radical Mistake —A_ worthy of the lowest class, as far as tatters indicate, 
was telling another what had passed at the Pancras meeting on Monday, and, 
in our hearing, assured him, with an oath, that ** Every resolution was passed 


nr 


ignominious!y ! 


Cholera. —The following remarkable statement appears in an account of the 
voyage of the Undaunted, of furty-siz guns, from Madras to Calcutta :-—** She 
had proceeded a few days, when a pestilential blast passed over the ship. and in 
a very short time one hundred and eight men of her crew were sent to their ham- 
mocks, being violently attacked with cholera ; the men at the wheel were (hree 
tumes struck down in one mght.”’ The vessel was compelled to abandon ber 
voyage. Owing to the ekill of the medical officers, only twenty eight nen died 
if the disease 

Water- Pigeons —I have seen in the evening large flights of pigeons, which 
when crossing the Nile on their return to their houses, alight on the water, and, 
after washing and refreshing themselves, again take wing —Madoz's Travels 

The Crocodile and Pelican —A crocodile |ay on a muddy bank, a little way 
from the rocks, which here shelved down to the river's brink. The men were 
lragging the boat, and after we had approached nearer I thought of firing at him 
with a ballet; bot when nearly even with him, a pelican was seen, and, on our 








disappeared, while the pelican remained on the bank =‘Thi® 
pelican kept watch for the crocodtie.—Jhad. ts 

Ammated Toothpick —I bad frequently seen on the banks of the Nile a bird 
about the size of adove, or perhaps rather larger, of haudsome plumage, and 
inaking a twittering noise when onthe wing It has a peculiar motion of the 
head,as if nodding to some one near it.at the same time turning itself to the night ¢ 
and left, and making its congé twice or thrice before its departure ; a mark of 
politeness never before met with in any of the feathered tribe. | was told that 
twas called Suksaque, or Sucksack, and that tradition had assigned to it the 
habit of entering the mouth of the crocodile when basking in the sun on a sand- 
bank, for the purpose of picking away what might be adhering to bis teeth 


— Opens his jaws, aud permits bis animated toothpick to fly away.— 


Damascus Cutlery. —The inlaying of the handles and blades of knives with 
= done here, is abolished, as we!! as the manufactory of sword: blades 


command, thanking him for bis 
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00 distingwished a man were unfounded. Ailowance, however, should be made for 


he difficulties of his position during the heat and excitement of carrying the great 


_ measore of Emancipation Capt. Walpole, the late Senior officer on the station. 


eovived a flattering address from the merchants of Kingston, on giving up the 


zeal and attention to the mercantile interests of 


he island. Major-General Sir Amos Norcott was sworn in as Lieutenant-Go- 


vernor a short time before the arrival of the Marquess of Sligo, and conse- 
quently, in the interim, disc harged the functions of Captain-General. 


The island is perfectly u snquil, and hopes are entertained that the transition 


ba from slavery to the preparaiory stage of apprenticeship, which takes plaice on the 
his being done, it gives the crocodile a hint of ics wish to depart; the reptile rst of August next will be effected without 


danger. 


The passing of the act 


of the Legislature, whicl, abolished slavery, was a momentous occurrence, but 


the consequences of that act wil! not be felt until its provisions are consummated 
As yet the slave knows he is pot free, 


and is content to remain in his present 


state, because he feels it is for a very short duration, But om the Ist of 


A Human Porcupine. —The newspapers give an account of a man-porcupine, August he will be officially informed that he is no longer a slave, yet to his dis- 
the decendants of a family all of the same kind, who has recently been examined “ppointment be will find that he must sill work for hie master, and as labour is 


at the Westminister Hospital. He is covered with green seales and quills, | 
which latter he casis exactly as the aninial docs. He is supposed to be first | , 


nell, would probably bring him into parliament for Dart-mouth, Launces-ton, 
Pen-ryn, or Shafts-bury. A member with so many quills would doubtless be a 
severe critic on every unconstitutional measure ; and who durst challenge a man 
who could shoot so much better than any competitor! This election, too, would 
he the more eligible, as care does not seem to have been taken of the full and 
fair representativn of the animal creation by the Reform Bill. The Beasts have 


neompatible with his notions of freedom there is certainly some fear that he 
nay offer resistance. 11 is this point that now occupios the attention and excites 


the fears of the peop!e of Jamaica, but we trust that the great event will pass by 
happily. 
islands, that the approaching 


We can assure our numerous readers in Jamaica as well as the other 
epoch excites the interest of thousands in this 


country, who view it with the utmost solicitude, and wait with the deepest ansiety 
for the result—not vnmingled with a confident hope that all will be well 


The 


four direct representatives, namely, Fox, Lamb. Roe, and Roebuck ; the Birds most favourable Symptom we see by the late papers, and we hail it with moch 
five, namely, Finch, Heron, Coote, Martin. and Parrot; the Fish have only three, | 8 tifcation—te, the confidence that the people appear to repose in the dis- 


namely, Palmer, Leech, and ‘To(a)d 
good and well ; but the Madoz's, Lennor's, Ormantons, Knatchdulls, Pulwers, 
Bulteels, Bullers, Ramsbottoms, Lamberts, Lambtous, Whaleys, Cockerells, 
Hawkins, Gullys, Grattans, Palmerstons, Codringtons, Buckstons, Buckinghams, | 
Aglionbys, Bewes’, Ewarts, Ewings, can never be relied upon, where brutes 
should all agree to pull one way 
—— 
From the Jamaica Despatch 

We call the particular attention of our readers to the substance of the Pro 
clamatiun issued by the Marquis of Sligo on the 9th instant, and published in 
our present number. Every man must admit that it is a plain, senmble, intelligible 
document, and cannot fail te make a most favourable impression on the minds of 
all classes. It is foreign to our purpose to comment on the spirit of this candid 
and generous Proclamation; but there is one passage in it which cannot escape 
our notice, as it will convey to the bosom of every Colonist a satisfaction to 
which it has heen a stranger for the last eighteen months. THERE the labour 
ing population are told that they are not alone indebted to the omnipotence of 
the British Parliament or the generosity of the British nation, forthe great boon 
intended to be conferred on them; tut that the co operation of their homane 
owners gave the death-blow to Slavery, and unless they became willing accessa 
ries in promoting the GREAT MEASURE, it could not without danger be consum 
mated. We, in conjunction with every freeman in Jamaica, heartily thank the 
noble Marquis for having thus early taken the most efficient step to recal! 
and unite those feelings of kindness and obedience which reciprocally existed in 
this devoted Colony a short time ago; but which were estranged and broken 
asunder by a policy subversive of all order and vestraint. If tis Excellency pro 
ceeds as he has begun, there is every reason to hope that a speedy termination 
will be put to all differences and party feeling; and that every individual, aware 
of his particular station in society, will lend a willing hand to promote the peace 
and prosperity of his his native or adopted land 


JAMAICA.—A PROCLAMATION 
By his Excellency the Most Noble Howe Perer, Marquess or Srico, Knight 
of the Most Illustrious Order of Samt Patrick, and Member of his Majesty's 
Most Honourable Privy Council in England and Ireland, Captain General 
and Governor in Chief of this his Majesty's Island of Jamaica. and the 
Territories thereon depending in America, Chancellor and Vice Admiral of 
the same. 

Whereas it has pleased his Most Gracious Majesty to select me to discharge 
the momentous duties of the Government of this Island; being well aware of 
the constant solicitude and anxiety. connected with early recollections of his Ma- 
jesty for the welfare of this most important appendage to his Dominions; being 
myself connected with it by the ties of property and regard, and my interests 
being therefore inseparably identified with the prosperity and happiness of all 
classes of the community, it affords me the highest gratification to be enabled, 
immediately on my arrival, to announce the satisfaction of his Majesty's Go- 
vernment of the enactments of the Legislature for the effectual abolition of 
slavery, and the supplementary details necessary during the contemplated inter- 
mediate state of apprenticeship. By these measures the right of the Colony to 
its share of Compensation is now rendered indefeasible. 

I do confidently rely thatthe readiness evinced by bis Majesty's Government 
to give effect to the praiseworthy and judicious measures of the Legislature for 
the establishment of a social system, absolved for ever from the reproach of 
Slavery, will stimulate the class for whom this great boon 1s secured, to volun- 
tary and effective industry. and that by their zeal in the discharge of the duties 
required from them in the probationary state, necessary previousto the entire and 
final enfranchisement, they will evince that gratitude to their masters for the sac 
rifices made mutually by them and by the British Government, which the magni- 
tude of the difficulties attending the consummation of it entitles them to expect 
Fervently entertaining this hope. I cannot, however, refrain from adverting to 
the calamity and misery to themselves, which a different line of conduct, arising, 
as it could only do, from a misconception on the part of the lahouring popula- 
tion of the intention to improve their future condition, would inevitably entail 
upon them. Such a misconception, however. | cannot bring myself to con- 
sider probable. I trust that ithas been averted by the zealous and unceasing 
effort made by my respected and noble predecessor to explain to them that such 
misconduct alone, couid mar the completion of all that has been designed in their | 
favour. 

I cannot, however, too strongly express my anxiety that they may continue 
to merit the favourable report, which he has engaged to make to his most Gra- | 
cious Majesty, of their obedience to their Masters and cheerfuldiligence in their | 
service, assuring them that they will always find in me a Friend as solicitous for 
their well being as my Noble Predecessor, and determined to fulfil all those as- 
surances which he bas at various times made to them 

In the great change about to take place, nothing can conduce more to its 
happy consamrmation, than unanimity and good feeling amongst all classes — 
Complexional distinctions are now at an end, and former causes for dissatis- 
faction have ceased to exist. 

My stake inthe Colony—my consequent personal interest in its welfare, and 
my earnest desire, added to my duty to gratify my Sovereign's wishes for its 
prosperity, ensure the entire devotion of the energies of my mind to al! such 


' 


| measures as may lead to the happiness and permanent tranquillity of the Island, 


Great improve- 


over approach, the bird gave him warning by touching him with his beak. The 


and for giving the fullest effects to those Legislative regulations which entitle 
the Culony of Jamaica to the unmixed approbation of every member of the Bri- 
tish Empire. 
Given under my hand and Seal at Arms, at Saint Jago de la Vega, this tenth | 
day of April, in the fourth year of his Majesty's Reign, Annoque Domini, | 
1834 SLIGO 
By his Excellency's Command, W.G. NUNES, Sec 
Married, at Oswego on the 22d mst. by the Rev. Mr. Condict, James MeFarlan 
Esq. of Kingston, Upper Canada, to Miss Isura daughter of E. Carrington Esgq., of 
the former place. 
Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 4 per ¢ nt. prem, 


Pare ADBIOW,. 
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We are still without later arrivals from Europe 





i 


By the J. W. Cater. from Jamaica, we have received Kingston papers to the 
15th ult 
ship Blonde, on the 4th, to the great joy of the inhahitants 


The new Governor-General, the Marquess of Sligo, arrived in H. M 
The Noble Mar- 
quess was accompanied by the Marchioness and family We are grati 
fied to learn that he has produced the most favourable impression on the minds 
of the people by his sincere and unaffected demeanour, indeed, the amiable 
character of this nobleman is well known, and having large possessions in Ja- | 
maica, his measures will doubtless be for the good of the colony We 

insert elsewhere a proclamation, issued by bis Excellency, on assuming the Go 
vernment ; the tone of which is highly commended in the Jamaica papers, in con- | 
sequence of there being an absence of those sentiments which tend to sow 

disunion among the white and coloured population. Although it is pleasing 

to see a contrast drawn so much in favour of the new Governor, it is yet painful 

to observe how profosely charges of opposite condoct are heaped upen Lord | 
Mulgrave. We would, indeed, wish tha‘ 


nputations ci a wilure against 


more important in. the 


| ful retreat 


If Fin and Horn vote with them, it is Uingurshed individoa! who has lately come among them. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE BAHAMAS 
We have received Balama papers to the 16th ult. The session of the Co- 


| lonial Legislature was closed with a conciliatory Speech from the Lt. Governor 
ov the 20th March 
which, thousands will rejowe to learn, an act to abolish slavery in the Dabama 

| Islands was passed, end sent to his Majesty's Government 
his Excelleney's Speech 


The sessien was conducted with much harmony, and during 


The following ts 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Couned, 
Mr. Speake and Genilemen of the House of Assembly, 
We have now come to the close of a Session, than which, none have been 
annals of Colonial bistory, and I should not be doing 
justice to my own feclings if | abstained from noticing the good sense and temper 
which marked your deljlerations during the discussion of the Slavery Abolition 
Bill 
I trust that we have in that bill, presented to his Majesty, not only a signal 
mark of the good feeling, with which the counsels of the mother country have 
been received in this colony, but also a well regulated plan, for the future peace 
vid harmony of al! classes of society within these Islands 
Mr Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly 
I learn with pleasure, from the silence whieh you have kepton the topic of a 
Civil List, that the Revenue wet of the 8th George 2d, is not so unpopular as | 
had been led to imagine Tam sure that you will rejoice to hear that, in every 
probability, the Revenues derived under that act, will exceed the proposed charge 
on it, a circumstance which proves the prosperity of the Colonial Commerce 


(Sizned) B , 4 BALFOUR 
Council Chamber, March: 20th, 1834. 


The Bahama papers inform us that the Rev. Mr. Hepworth had been restored 
to his situation ¢8 Chaplain of the Forces, from which he had been suspended 
by the preceding Governor, Sir J. C. Smyth 

Lieot. Col. Pattison. of his Majesty's 2d West India Regiment, who is 
Commander-in-Chief we believe at Nassau, has received the Cross of the He 
noverian Guelphic Order, as a mark of hie Majesty's high estimation of that 
gallant officer's distinguished services. Col Patticon and the officers of bie 
regiment gave a Grand Ba!l and Entertainment at the Mess House on the 8th 
ult., at which were preset all the rank, wealth, and beanty of Nassau. 

The Lord Bishop of Jamaica arrived at New Providence on Sunday, 20th 
March, » his Majesty's ship Fly, from Honduras, and shortly after Innding, at- 
tewled divine service at Christ Charch, where his Lordship delivered in his 


| usual eloquent style, a most excellent sermon, adapted to the day, after which 


he administered the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. His Lordship is accom- 
panied by Lady Lipscombe, two children, and his Secretary, the Rev. Mr. Hill. 
We understand his Lordship's stay there will be about a fortnight. On the 4th 
inst. the excellent prelate held a confirmation, when upwards of eighty persons 


of both sexes received the rites of that holy ceremony 





We have inserted to-day a general and comprehensive account of that extra- 
ordinary being, Caspar Hauser. Every one is of course now aware of the 
history of this unfortunate and mysterious young man, and every one is doubt- 
less penetrated with grief for bis untimely and mysterious end. Of his birth and 
parentage we are in profound ignorance, as nothing but vague conjecture has 
ever reached ve We are not aware that the account which we publish 
to-day contains any new facts, but we were induced to insert it, that the 
case may appear as a whole, iwetead of in detached portions, as heretofore. 
This is our apology for occupying so much room. But who can be tired of 
hearing of poor Caspar Hauser! A more touching and affecting tale, romance 
cannot give, nor has histury ever recorded 

It would be unbecoming in us to venture any metaphysical oleervations on thie 
subject, even were we capable of doing so, for the case of Caspar Hauser has 
already occupied the contemplations of the profoundest philosophers of Europe 
There is one fact, however, which cannot have escaped the attention of any 
one, namely—the extraordinary susceptibility, both physical and mental, of this 
poor Loy, when, if we may use the expression, be first came into the world and 
lived upon his sccustoumed food of bread and water—yet it would appear that 
after atime, when he had been prevailed on to adopt ovr artificial mode of life, 


| and had partaken of aninn! and vther stimulating foods, that he became dul), 


sluggish, and indolent. Even bis temper, beretore so sweet, became altered, and 
irritability aivaye supervened upon bis eating any substance beyond his usual 
simple fare. If then the statement be true, of which there can be no doubt, 
that Caspar Houser's intcliect was exquisitely vivid and sensitive before he bad 
ever profaned himself with animal food, and if it he also true that he became 
dull and sluggish after partaking of such substances, does it not prove that our 
mode of living i# erroneous and improper! And may we not draw a useful lesson 
from these data, and perhaps prolong our lives and sharpen our intellects—not by 
eschewing animal food altogethe:—but by materially lessening the quantity we 
usually eat’ 
Lt. Zulilke of bis Majesty's 46th Regt. sailed in the Sampson on the ist for 
London 
With the return of Spring, the rural and picturesque attractions in the vici- 
again Otter their charms to the beleaguered citizen—and none is 
pw by Harte | a more accessible than Hoboken and the Elysian Fields, Mr. 
Dyer, we perceive, who hee ps such delicious refreshments at the Colonnade, and 





| whose situation surpesses al) others in the matchless beauty of its scenery, i# 
making extensive preparatious fur his surmmer campaign 


We know of no place 
on earth which embraces «9 much rural beanty within fifteen minutes sail of 20 


large acity, and the publ of New York are certainly moch indented to Col. 


hte 
| Stevens for bis public epirit in creating and preserving for them such @ delight 


The summer fare of sa cents is already established at the ferry 

Mr. and Mies Keroble continue their attractions at the Park, and draw exce!- 
lent houses. The ies prevails that the present will be the lest engagement of 
those distinguished perforiners, which of course renders every one anzswosto be 
We would, however, fain hope that another and yet another opporta- 


present 


| nity may offer 


The following toast was omitted in our report of the proceedings of St. 
George's Society last week — 
By E F. Sanderson —Thomae Dizon, Esq , our absent President. 








= - _ 
ane . ° thin two doors of 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, No 7 Beaver street, (w 

B ‘io Bowling Green.)—Rev. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART, Marter.—There 


estab wshment, 10u» 
are al present vacancies for THREE boarders in thi 4 ! ne " es ies Oe - 


oun places mm the Day School will be vacant Th f 
eal prehons o i, it @ hoped, generally and favourably knows 7 ne 
Those not ecquanted eith it can at any mr obtain a en gor 9 whir . afford 
all the requustte information. For termes of enther department of the Bchool, applhca~ 
tion is to be made at the residence of the Prinesps', Beaver street, 





























































































































OLD BAILEY EXPERIENCE. 
Erperience.” 


a bey on trial, discharged bin the second evening afier he had joined them, a» 
being incompetent to the business. The boy chagrined and disappointed, re- 
torned to his fellow-sneake, at a lodging-house in St. Giles's, and tuld them his 
story ; adding, that the pickpockets were about to have that evening a jollifiea- 
tion, and that « supper was prepared, one item in the bill of fare being a rice- 
pudding then at a bakehouse. " boys scon came to an understamling that 
they could eat rice pudding as well as the pickpockets; and it was agreed 
that the discharged boy, although deemed a bad convenience (pickpocket) should 
convey the pudding out of their reach, by going to the bakehouse, and asking fur 
it in their name. The real owners made the baker pay for it ; and suspecting 
who had it, gave information which caused the boy to de apprehended and com- 
mitted to Newgate, where he was found guilty of stealing it, and sentenced to 
be flogged and discharged, on the evidence of these fellows and the baker. A 
few months afterwards the boy was brooght back for another offence, aud trane- 
ported for 14 years 

Sweaxe ano tTHEIK Hasire —Their usual plan is to note those shops where 
bulks of money are kept in tills, of desks, in a front shop o1 parlour; next, to 
ascertain the movements of the family , and if they find, by continual watching, 
that the people of the shop retire #t certain times to meals, or in the evening to 
the parlour for eumfort, one will sofily open the door, letting ia a boy, who crawls 
on his hands and knees round the counter, and takes the contents of the tll ; 
the persons in the parlour probably all the time keeping their eyes on the shop, 
but never think of rising up to look on the ground) These are denominated lob 
sneaks, and their practice has been very successful 
and selecting their right places, | have been assured of £200 and £300 in a week 
being obtained by one man and a boy Ip this case, as in the other, the man's 
risk of detection is very little , he opens ihe door, and stands ready to favvur 
the boy's escape, should any alarm be given, but touches no money until they 
are both in a place of security; and it will be seen that the Old Bailey calendar 
abounds with the trials of boy lob sneaks, but no men, although in every case a 
man has been concerned in the robbery 

A Fortusare Jone —There isa boy in the Penitentiary, who was under 
sentence of deuth for stealing fifty-three pounds from a till, with which he got 
off. When he knew where there was money, he would be sure almost of it; 
such was his talent and determination. In this latter case the money was stolen 
from a cornchandler’s tll The boy went into the shop, and by asking for 
some article, contrived to send the master of the shop some little distance from 





| grievances; why then do they not let them take care of their own affairs! He 
Extracted from the Volume, by the Schoolmaster in Newgate, entitled “ Old Basley is ready Lo prove that they are perfectly competent to the task. “ Question, 





| 


| question!” now reseonds from every quarter ae mage Se ee ua- | 
Tus oe Peopixs —P. ho had taken | dismayed, and fancying himself a martyr for cause . assomes a | 
Le wr later Se nthe me mm my ond ™ | dignified attnude. He folds his arms, gets exceedingly red in the face, and looks 
| with affected onconcern at the chandelier, as if to prove that he intended to | 


By timing their attack, | 


the cuunter, when he suddeuly reached over, tuok the money, and ray off, his , 


confederates being near the door. The loser of the cash ran after the boy when 
he was, as it were, thrown down by accident, and the boy ron off. As they 
were afterwards going down the Hackney Road une of bis companions called 
out. ina joke," Ding! ding!” meaning throw away! throw awsy! This was 
done to alarm him, and have a laogh at bis expense. The boy, however, took 
the call as being a serious one, and threw the bag and its contents into a gar- 
den, and ran off; finding his mistake, he went back at night to recover it, when 
he was taken into custody, the owner in the interval, having been found 
Snorvtrereas —The shuplifters are much lees to be dreaded than the sneak, as 
they do not carry off cash, and rarely any valuable property ; they have, however, 
lately hit on ascheme which has proved successfal in numerous inetances.— 
Noting # shop where goods are piled on the counter, or within reach, a man 
goes in called a bouncer, and generally asks to look at some handkerchiefs, select- 
tag atime when there is only one shopman in the way——breakfast-time for in- 
stance ; whilst this is going on, a well dressed youth comes in with a blue bag 
in his hard, asking for some shoe-ties, cr some trifling article. Now the work 
begins ; the man engages the attention of the shopman as fully as possible, by 
ta'king of buving largely, and by opening the handkerchiefs, or other goods, and 
#0 spreading them asto blind the eyes of the shopman, and screen the move- 


| 
| 


la petulent and quick tempered patron would be made to lose all command over 


| 


ments of the boy, who, during this time, is putting 48 many of the most valuable 


goods into his bag as he can lay his hands on; then, pretending he cannot wait, 
leaves the shop. This scheme has had a great run among the shop-bouncers, as 
has that of taking a boy in with them, when they first go into the shop, who, 
whilst the same examination is going on. contrives to put three or four pieces of 
handkerchiofs into the man's hat, which has been previously laid on the counter 
for the purpose 

Stannens—This is a crime which comes under the head of housebreaking, 
a6, in law, an entry has been made through the broken glass 


With a pointed | 


and well tempered knife, one of them picks a hole by scraping out the putty, | 


whilst another stands before the one so employed; when this is dove, and the 


knife can be got under the glass, the operator waits the most favourable moment, | 


which is the most noisy ave, when carriages or waggons are passing; be then 
uses the knife as a lever, the frame itself being the fulcrum, and, by a sudden 
york of the hand, stars the glass, dividing it in two, by causing it to crack from 


stand tll the house should be silent. 

Hereupon the Speaker cries, with a sonorous voice, * Order, order!” and 
rises to address the member, having first, with great grace and dignity. blown bis | 
nose, and put his white handkerchief leisurely into his pocket. ** The honoura- 
ble member must be aware that hia privilege at present extends to putting a | 
question; and the house must perceive that such questions caunot be put, if | 
order be not preserved. On the one hand, the privilege of the member must not | 
be lost sight of, nor, on the other, the convenience and wishes uf the house en- 
tiely disregaraed—and be feels assured that the honourable member will so | 
exercise his discretion, and the house their power, that the dignity of the house 
and decorum of its proceedings be preserved inviolate.” Cheers from all sides, 
and the Speaker sinks with great dignity into his chair. 

The Irish member “is ever seady to bow to the decision of the chair, and act | 
upon his suggestion,” and he magnanimuusly agrees to forget and forgive the 
interruption, and proceeds to state his grievance :—** Has the right honourable 
Secretary for Ireland becume acquainted with a case of horrid atrocity, stated in | 
all the [rish papers to have occurred in ——,(soume unpronounceable place is 
always mentioned.) a mother and ten children murdered in cold blood by the | 
police —their throats being cut from ear to ear, their bodies stripped and thrown 
carelessly upon the dunghill befure the dour, and there partly devoured by the | 


| pigs running about the neighbourhood?” ‘The Secretary rises, and declares | 


| odjam on the police. 


* that he has made inquiries respecting the fact, and that he has indubitable evi- 

Cence that no such person as the woman lives, or did live, at the place mention- 

ed: that the whole story isa pure fiction, and got ap for the purpose of throwing | 
While on his legs, he would also take this opportunity of 


| answering a question put tu him last night, by the honourable member for -—, 


| is called by foolish people the liberty of the press, is unknown ; for there may be 


| worst tempest must end; and so with these bursts of confusion 


| ment to escape our lips; nay, we denied it access to our hearts, that would have 


| over opinion, by imposing fetters on its greatest instrument, which, if left free, 


top vo hottum; at the moment of doing this they run away, for fear of being | 


heard in the shop. If this has been done well and not beard, they come back. 
after a time, * to work it out,’ (get it quite Joose,) ready to take out in the 
evening ; « time they generally select to finish the business, by carrying off all 
within reach of the opening so made 

Aw Inronrenate Wonn—There are a certain set of men who, throogh con- 
federacy, obtain a living by devising questions to cheat persons of money in 
making bets. ‘Three men travelled the country, and supported themselves in 
extravagance for nearly three years by the word—infortunate. When they entered 
a town they took up their abode at separate inns, or public-houses, as if unknown 
to each other. They then frequented the rooms where the tradesmen of the 
place resorted to enjoy themselves, where they would wait an opportunity for a 
full room of company, in a state of hilarity and superexcitement ; the word in- 
fortunate wou'd then be used by one of the coufederates in some purposely 
constrocted sentence, the correctuess of which would be immediately questioned 
by another of the party, and bets to a pretended large amount staked on both 
sides, as ty whether or not it wasa dictionary word. It was the object of these 
itinerant sewindlers, inthe course of thew affected controversy, to draw in ali the 
persons composing the party to oppose,and lay wagers that there is Ro such word 
as infortunate in the English language, When this was accomplished, a 
dictionary was called for, and the word pointed out to the assumed surprise of 
the confederates, whilst the man, learned in dictionary lore, pocketed the cash 
Simple os this mode of raising money may appear, it had a great run in the 
country. 

—>—— 


THE LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Did you ever see a badger-hunt, a hear-bait, or « Spanish bull-tight?) Any 
One of these isa fit illustration of the position of the unfortunate leader of the 
House of Commons. Take a very ordinary case 4s an example : 

A motion is made, that the Speaker do leave the chair, whereupon up start 
some twenty persons having questions to put to the leader of the house. (Every 
member may then puta question, though he cannot discuss it, except on a mo- 
tion to go into a Committee of Supply. That is, indeed, the grand holyday for 
the house ) “Seeing the noble lord in his place,” says, perhaps, some member 
for the city, “I wish to put a question to him respecting the duty on nutmegs.” 
When the important matter of the nutmegs bas been duly answered, there im- 
mediately rises some agricultural member, who is in an agony respecting taxed 
carts or the corn laws; and not being able to contain himself, wishes to put 
another question to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

at being over, some pompous person, of more extensive views. wishes to 
know “ whether anything definite be known by our Government as to the nego- 
trations how supposed to be pending between the various northern powers ;" 
Lord Palmerston here rises, and, with a flourish of his hands, begs, in a round- 
about phrase, *' to assure the honourable member, that in the present condition 
of the various difficult and intricate considerations involved in the nature of the 
inquiry, the Government intend to preserve that caution which the great interests 
at stake necessarily demand.” The huuse, or rather the ministerial benches, 
ery * Hear, hear!” and the question is silenced 

The next person rises with solemn gravity, and is really very sorry to detain 
the bouse, but the very important and pressing urgency of the matter must be 
hie excuse; he desires to know “ whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has learned that a little black boy, who was supposed to have been landed some 
weeks since by a vessel from some infected purt in America, has been attacked 
by the cholera, bad turne:! particularly Nue—and, it was said, died very suddenly 
Of the latter partof the statement the honourable member was not quite certain 
but he really should be much obliged tothe noble lord, if he could give the house 
any mformation respecting this distressing occurrence " 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer having auswered, some person, 4s pertina- 
cious as Mr. Cobbett himself, gives notice, that on such and such a day, he in- 
tends to move the following resolutions :-—he thereupon commences reading 
amidst a din totally indescribable. At length there is a hope of going to business, 
when some angry member chooses to be heard vpon a breach of privilege 
Everybody is immediately silent, then it usually terns out that an impudent 
newspaper bas called the honourable centieman a fool. The member heving no 
~~ of his own, answers the writer from the floor of the house. 

Very person now begins to be seriously impatient—the mister has 
been badgered for half an hour, and the Belcher bas made daaity Citetiots to 
pur the question, that “I do now leave the chair ;* the shouts are becoming 
M@iense, everybody very hot and out of humour An Irish member usually 
selects this Wentical moment for the detail of some abominable grievance. He 
also wishes to pat a question to the Secretary for Ireland He will not be put 


down He RnOWS that Lene 


ng 


| lowers to imprisonment, expa:riation, or death. 


respecting the murder of an Orange family, by a party of Catholics. He begs to 


assure that honourable gevtleman and the house, that no such occurrence ever 
took place. A fight did indeed occur, and two Catholics were severely wounded 
on the head, and afterwards sent to prison by an Orange magistrate ; the origina- 
tors uf the affray having been a body of drunken Orangemen, who had been 
drinking *‘ The Glorious Memory.’" 

All this being said with the peculiar sneer of the right honourable gentleman, 
every Orangeman in the house is on his feet in an instant. In vain the Speaker 
cries ‘‘ Order!" and the house * Order!” and * Question!” The confusion of 
Babel must have been nothing to it. All chance of quiet seems for ever gone, 
and the sensible men of business give themselves up to despair. However, the 
They end at 
length; and all parties being heartily tired, the actual business of the day com- | 
mences 

From the description of such a scene as this, the reader can easily learn how 


himself and the house; and also, he will thus see the importance of having sume 

person in whom all parties confide, and to whom they are willing to be uvbedient 

Such a person is Lord Althorp, simply in consequence of his good temper. 
—_— 


THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

The liberty of the press is like the air we breathe —if we have it not, we die. 
The whigs have long laid exclusive claim to the privilege of vindicating that 
noble sentiment—and how often on festal anniversaries and commemorations 
have wide walls and lofty roofs re-echoed the cheers that drowned the closing 
peroration of some speech worthy of a modern Cicero or Demosthenes, * bis arin 
extending like immorta! Jove, when guilt brings down the thunder!” We tories 
—slaves, forsooth, as we were, as well as tyrants—dared not suffer such a senti- 





been all too narrow for its reception ; and sought to fortify our usurped power 


would have dashed us to the ground, and destroyed our empire for ever. Such 
has long been the language made use of against us by oor enemies ; sometimes 
perbaps not altogether without truth—but generally with entire and conscious 
talsehood. ‘The conservatives are not now at least seeking to shackle the 
press ; they are not showing any symptoms of fear or hatred of that magnificent 
engine ; they are acither themselves abusing, nor wishing others to abuse it. 
But all liberty is not liberty of the press. There must first be liberty of 
thought, which is impossible in heads unenlightened by educatiun; and there 
must be liberty of feeling; which is impossible in hearts tyrannised over by the 
passions. Perfect liberty of life may well be in a land, where that which alone 





thousands of the best books there, and there they may be daily perused by the 
people ; while in countries where it is known, and thought to flourish, the worst 
kind of ignorance may be prevalent—that half-glimmer and half-gloom, through 
which nothing is seen distinctly,and all objects seem either increased far beyond, | 
or diminished far beluw, their real magnitude—so that men's minds have no true 
and steadfast knowledge, and keep perpetually fluctuating on a sea of troubles 
So moved, the national will loses all its power and all its grandeur; and its dis- 
turbed and uncertain movements, obeying no moral and intellectual laws, cannot 
be for good 

But to seek to control it by external force—by menace or infliction—is a vain 





| thought at all times and in all places—especially so now and here—fur know- | 


| society cannot be in a sure state when all men are bafiling—even, as they may 


| 
| 
| sures they pursued to quell the danger, they were sincere ; nor are they accused 
} 


ledge henceforth must be the stability of the state. Some protecting enact 
nents there must he against popular fury; but the war of words is like the war 
of waves and winds, that will soon destroy ill-construéted and injudiciously 
placed ewhankments, but waste their wildness along even, low, and level shores, 
with ‘* gentle places, bosoms, nooks, and bays,” provided by gracious nature, 
while screnee and art assist her working for peace, and build up defences that the 
tides themselves obey. mounds that time etrengtbens as their * feet beat back 
the ocean's foamy surge.” 

Troe liberty is by natore calm. She is not at all times like “ loud-throated | 
war” * Agitate! Agitate! Agitate! that may be indeed a good war-cry—but 
think, for the right—for that is not the temper of intellect—which, while it can 
“ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm,’’ knows that its best region is a 
region of peace. Worst of al! when intellect comes to enjoy the tumult and 
turmoil which it has itself created, and lives rather to be a destroyer and a puller- | 
down than a goardian and a builder-up; when it scorns its natural and happy 
office of restoration and renovation, and keeps open the wounds it has torn 
open, rather than deal gently with them, ane ** with a hand of healing.” 

The conduct of any government that punishes peuple for the publication of | 
political opinions, can be justified or condemned but on a right onderstanding of | 
the danger of the times—and of the share which that government may have had | 
in creating it. The tory governments, that prosecuted what they thought sedi- 
tion or treason at the commencement of the revolutionary war, believed that the 
existence of the monarchy was threatened ; whether right or wrong in the mea- 





by any but a few stray idiots, of having purposely caused the danger, and insti- 
gated tocrime the wretches whom they sought afterwards to punish. They 
were not revolutionists turning round on revolutionists, and dooming their fol- 
The whigs in those days were 


all for the liberty of the press; and every man who suffered by the law for his | 


sh members are unwilling to listen to Irish 


political sins, whether they were in words or in acts, was a “* great patriot-hero, | 
ill-requited chief,"—for the truth a martyr. With many of the sentiments of 

the few noble and high-minded men of that party, we never were, nor are we | 
now, unable or unwilling to sympathise; we abhor the suppression, by mere 

power of the law, even of the pernicious exercise of evil thought; and would 

far rather wither wickedness by the lightuings launched against it by intellect, , 
—the prime minister of patriotism,—than confine it by the lock and key of the | 
jailer, or cut it.dowa by the axe, or strangle it by the cord of the executioner. 











TEETH, 
pee AVERY, Surgeon Dentist, begs leave to annou: ce that he has formed 
KS a coparinership with Mr. Solyman Brown, who is hereafter to attend exclu- | 
sively to the mechanical, and himself to the Surgical department of the profession. | 
Testimonials can be shown from many gentlemen of the highest respectability. 

The following, from Mr. E. Parmly, ts respectfully presented :— 

“From a knowledge of the pr-fessional and moral character of Messrs. Brown 
and Avery, I feel great pride and pleasure in recommending them to the entire confi- 
dence of those who may require their aid, in the exercise of their respective branches 
of the profession.” “ELEAZER PARMLY, Il Park-place.” 

N. B. Rooms at No. 4 Park Place, nearthe corner of Broadway. 

{March 22, m.] 


TOUNG LADIFS’ DAY SCHOOL.—Miss Oakley respectfully announces 
to the public, that she wall, on the Ist of May, remove her Day School from 116 
Leonard street, to 99 Chamber street, corner of Church 
She will, in her new residence, be prepared to mcrease the number of her pupils. 
Her claime io attention, have been already before the public. She therefore deems it 
mly necessary to observe, that her best endeavours will be unremittingly given, to | 
merit a continuance of that confidence she has already received, and for which she 
desires to express proper acknowledgment, A Parisian Lady of superior acquire- 
ments, is engaged for the French Department, and as Miss Oakley is herself con- 
versant in that Language, every facility towards a thorough attainment of it will be 
afforded. 
Reference is made to the following gentlemen: 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk Professor Mc Vicar. 
Dr. Hosack. Rev. Dr. Wainright. 
Dr. DeKay. Rev. Dr. Berman. 
Rev. Mr. Schroeder Wilham Baird 
Professor H. Y, Anderson Jacob Le Roy, Esq 
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CHEMISTS, APOTHECARIES and DRUGGISTS—An established 
siness 


ts offered fur on the must advantageous terms, in the rising city 
of York, U Canada, the proprietor being about to retire. 
Fora w le and reiail establishment a more eligible opportunity could not be 


found, the Province being mainly indebted at present to New York for its supplies. 
Particulars may be had at the office of this paper, or by application to Messrs. 4_ 
M. Greig & Co., York, Upper Canada. 
The conditions of purchase would be made easy. [March $41. 
EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS OF GOOD CHARACTER —A select 
association, consisting of a few genUemen of character and standing, are 
to sell lands in a Colonization-grant m ‘Texas, at a low sum per acre. They have 
most respectable agents ai this moment on the spot; the land and climate are ey 
way desirable ; and it ss the intention of the parties interested, to persevere in their 
operations, and to look to the welfare of their settlers. None but worthy le will 
be allowed to go upon the property. Ti will be sold in pieces, consisting of city and 
farm lots of 177 186-1000 acres. ur 4428 402-1000 acres. : 

Settlers can, if they please, take advantage of a vessel which the association shortly 
intend to charter; and the Captain of which (whois vow on his way from Texas} 
intends to be a settler upon the Lands. For price and other conditions apply to 

CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsel & Secretary to the Association, 

March 15-—1f.] No. 2, William Street, near Hanover Square. 

AVILION HOTEL—FALLS OF NIAGARA.--The subscriber, having taken 
the Pavillon Hotel, on the Britush side of Niagara Fells, and having made ay. 








| rangements, whereby he has secured Wines & Liquors of a very superior desc: iption, 
| js about to open that Hotel, for the accommodation of travellers, or the visitors of that 


pre-eminent of Nature’s works, he will exert himself to provide refreshments and 
meals, not only of good quality but superiorly prepared, as no servants will be kep; 
at the Pavilion, who are not found competent to give satisfaction, both in capacity and 
disposition, or who ever lose sight of the respect and attention due to those who may 
put up at the House. 

The public may depend upon finding accommodation, comfort, and attention, far 
exeeding what it is usua! to meet with in such places, as the subscriber will be up. 
ceasing i his efforts to please, the only means by which he can hope to be successfyj, 

Mareh 15.-tf.] CHAS. ATKINSON, 

FEW GENTLEMEN can be accommodated with rooms and breakfast and 

teaina private fain yw here the arrangements are in a superior style of com- 
fort. Situation, one of the cross streets in the diate neighbuurhvod of the City 
Holl. For Cards of address apply at the office of this paper. {April 12, 
IEVHE GROUP of Uncie Toby and Widow Wadman. by Ball Hughes, is now ex. 

hibvting at the Americar Academy of Fine Arts in Barclay-st. Open from ten 
in the Morning tll nine in ths Evening. 

Adroittance twenty-five cents. ] April 19—4¢. 

ix tH, AND HALL, No. | Franklin Square, New York, would intimate to 

their friends and country customers, that they have on hand an assortment of 
Cabinet and Horiz ntal PIANO FORTIES, of their own and foreign manufature, 
which they can warrant for their qualities of tone and touch, equal to any im the mar. 
ket. They have also just imported a large assortment of Violins, and Vicloncellos ; 
of different prices and are constantly manufacturing all kinds of wind instruments, 
from the most approved scales, and can furnish at the shortest notice, all kinds of 
Bugl«s, Trumpets, and every article necessary to complete a full military band.— 
They daily receive new music from all parts of the United States, and are constantly 
unporting and publishing \ashionable music. 

N. B. Amateurs and professors are invited to call and see some French Music, just 
received, consisting of Du ts for Violins, Duets and Trios for Flute, Quartettes, 
Music for Miltary Bands, full Orchestra, &e. 

General Stationery Establishment, 203 Pearl-street, New-York. 
HOMAS A. RONALDS, Wholesale Stationer, offers for sale at his extensive 
Ware H use,—Eng ish Drawing papers of extra large sizes, American Drawing 

Papers of superior quality. Coloured and Fancy Papers, of Foreign and Domestic 
manufacture. English, French, and American Stationery, in every variety of war- 
ranted qualities. Bank Ledgers, and Books for public offices, and Account Books of 
every description. Writing paper, Letter paper, &c. &c. f 

Twenty years experience at his business has enabled the Proprietor of this establish- 
ment, to present to the public, an assortment not surpassed in the United States, and 
a recent visit to Europe enabled him ta make arrangements for the better Importation 
of Foreign Stationery, of which he has regular supplies, * 

Orders out of the City will receive prompt attention, and faithfully executed. 

April 9—2m. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 

The subscribers have established the follewing ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month, 


























Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug.30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, | Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept. 30, Jan. 30, May30, 


St.George | W.C.Thempson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 
New Ship, | J. Teubman, | Feb. 14, June 14, Oet. 14, | Nov.30, Mar. 30, July 30, 
The above packet are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 

createst exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty doll rs; for which, each —_ 
senger wilt be provided with a separate state room, with wines and tores of the best 
quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed, For freight or passage, ap- 
ply tothe nrasters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 

ROEERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 











Ships. | Masters. | Days of Sailing from me Sailing from 
yew York. Liverpool, 

Caledonia, Graham, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,)Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, Delano, 2 i oe ey ee. 2 ie 
Hiberma, Wilson, “16, “ 16, “ 16)Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Hackstaff, ot ‘Wet, . “Plc: ial. “werd ‘Mboak * 
Columbus, Cobb, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washi:gton, Holdrege, “*“e* &.%.& “ 24, “ 2, 4% 2& 
Europe, Maxwell, “16, * 16, “* 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 


United States, [Holdrege, By 
South America, |Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 
“ “ ~ “ a 


“ “ 24, “ “4 


Napoleon, |Smitb, . . 24, 

Brita:.nia, ISketehley, “16, “* 16, “ 16j)May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
John Jay, IGlover, “og, * 2g * ag) BY gg 
Orpheus, |Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
New Ship, Nye, *™@eF hh * 7 My”. ee 
North America, Dixey, “16, 16, “ 16JJune 1, Oct. 1, Veb. 1, 
Virginian, |Harris, nm, “oe, 9 HR “VG 6, 6, 








These ships are all ¢f the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which ill be furnished 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which w 
be found on board. , 

Consivnees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHE S, & Co., Liverpool, 

GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta'es, John Jay, and Virgiaian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and New Ship, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


~NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. __ 


Ships. Masters. |Days %, Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
‘ew- York. t London. 

Ontario, Sebor, \June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.16,July 16,Nov.16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin} “16, “ 16, * 16, Aprill, Aug.1, Dee.1 
Canada, Britton, July 1,Nov.1,Mar.1, “16 ‘* 16, “ 6, 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, “ 16, “ 16,May 1, Sep.1, Jan. }, 
Hannibal, Hebard, /Ang.1, Dec. 1, Aprill,) “16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, | * 16, “ 16, 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, [Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,) “16, “ 16, “ 36, 
President, Moore, “16, “* 16, “ 16,\July 1, Nov.1,Mar. |, 





These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and experr 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 
established rates th .t are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board of 
the ships. ’ 

For freight or passage, apply to either of the commander on board the ships; te 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MIN FURN and Co, 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street. London. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portemouth, each way 


| to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent 


and to different parts of England 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


_—_ 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
New-York. avre. 

France, E. Funk, |Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1,Jan.24, May 24, Sep.24, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 8, “ 8, “ 8,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. ly 
Normandie, W.W. Pell] “16, “16, 16) * 8, * 8 % & 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, “24, “24, % 16, “* 16, y 6, 
Utica, Depeyster, [Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,) “ 24, “ 24, * 24, 
Formosa, W.R.Orne| * 8, “ 8, “ 8)Mar.1,July 1, Nov. !, 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) “* 8, * 8 ™ 4, 
Manchester, Weiderholdt| “ 24, “ 24, “24,) “ 16, “* 16, 3 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1,Oct. 1) “ 24, “ 24, 24, 
Charlemagne, Pierce, “8 “ 8, “ BJApril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
H.Robinson| “ “16, “16) “* 8 wo g * 8, 


anc é 
Francis Depau, “ae eg oh ee 16, om 16, “ 16, 





Poland, Richardson, R 

Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1) “ 24, “ 24, 24, 
Albany, Hawkins, “ g * gs) « 8 iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jam. l, 
Havre, C.Steddard,| “ 16, “16, “ 16) “* 8 “ 8, r- 4, 
Henri IV J. Castoff. | “ 24, “24, “24) “ 16, ** 16, 16, 








’ 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and ~ ee 
mence, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of 


| subscribers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets free of all charges execpt 


yenses actually red. 
the expenses actually inci eran BOLTON. FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 wel & 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South et. 
JOHN IL. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 
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